EFFECTS OF EXTERNAL 
BETA RADIATION 


Edited by Raymonp E. The 
University of Chicago. National Nuclear 
Energy Series. Division IV. Volume 22E. 
242 pages, $3.25 
This volume contains reports of studies 
carried out under the Plutonium Project, 
offering a collection of original reports from 
the most extensive set of investigations to 
date on the effects of beta rays applied ex- 
ternally to the surfaces of the mammalian 
body. Animal species investigated in order 
of prominence included the mouse, the rat, 
the rabbit, the guinea pig, and man. 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES AND 
ANALYSIS OF HEAVY WATER 


By Istmpor KirsHenBAUM, Esso Labora- 
tories, Standard Oil Development Com- 
pany. Edited by Grorce M. Murpuy, 
New York University and Harorp C. 
Urey, The University of Chicago. Di- 
vision III. Volume 4a. 456 pages, $5.25 
This book is the result of efforts made to 
improve the scientific and technical pro- 
ficiency of the Manhattan Project by a crit- 


isotopes supplemented, in turn, by new ex- 
periments performed mostly at the S.A.M. 
Laboratories, Columbia University. 


PREPARATION, PROPERTIES, AND 
TECHNOLOGY OF FLUORINE AND 
ORGANIC FLUORO COMPOUNDS 


Editor, SLEssER and Stuart R. 
ScuraM, United States Atomic Energy 
Commission. Division VII. Volume 1. 903 
pages, $10.50 
The primary purpose of this volume is to 
present recent significant findings in the fields 
of fluorine and fluorocarbon technology. 
These discoveries were accomplished under 
wartime Manhattan District contracts with 
academic and industrial institutions in an 
attempt to prepare materials of extreme 
chemical inertness which were required in 
the plant engaged in the separation of 
uranium isotopes by gaseous diffusion. 


SOVIET ATTITUDES TOWARD 
AUTHORITY 


By Marcaret Meap. The Rand Series. 

160 pages, $4.00 
A survey on different levels of Soviet leader- 
ship today, this book explains the attitude 
of the Soviet citizen toward the person or 
groups of people who control his life and 
his way of living—the party officials, the 
secret police, the youth leaders and Stalin 
himself. Fascinating reading, this survey per- 
mits analysis of contemporary conditions 
and prediction of future developments. 


Send for copies on approval 
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Editorial 


WORLD WAR Ili—OR NEXT 


WEEK’S MOVIE? 


ried a cartoon representing two 

broadcasters, wearing gas masks 
and asbestos clothing, amidst the ruins 
of a destroyed city. After announcing 
that “the end of our civilization is at 
hand,” they wish everybody goodnight 
“on behalf of the Pure Oil Company.” 

This cartoon could serve as a suc- 
cinct comment on a recent issue of a 
popular devoted to World 
War III in history, fiction, reportage, 
and broadcasting. A society columnist 
contributed to it an imaginary address 
to Mr. and Mrs. Russia from occupied 
Moscow; renowned war correspond- 
ents reported the atom bombings of 
Moscow and Washington; a popular 
novelist provided a sentimental story 
of a beautiful Russian girl locomotive- 
driver, working on the reconstruction 
of atom-bombed Philadelphia, killing 
herself for love of an American officer. 
Prominent historians wrote a day-by- 
day chronicle of the three-year war— 
from the political assassination attempt 
in a Balkan capital in 1952 which un- 
leashed it (not a very original idea!) 
to the flight of the Soviet dictator in 
1954 which effectively ended it. 

This issue was advertised on the 
newsstands as one which may “change 
the course of history’—as the editors 
explained, by presenting to Soviet 
leaders the dreadful consequences of 
their rash action and their ultimate de- 
feat. To our minds, it is more likely 
to provide them with authentic ma- 
terial for propaganda against “Ameri- 
can warmongers.” What can be more 
welcome to Soviet propagandists than 
a whole-page picture of the atomic 
destruction of Moscow? 

The drawing of Moscow newspaper 
stands plastered with Russian editions 
of Collier’s, Life, and Saturday Eve- 
ning Post (and nothing else) also 
could be put to good use—to frighten 
Russian intellectuals with the fate 
America intends for them. This pic- 
ture will not be lost also on the intel- 
lectuals of Western Europe, whose 
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Te last issue of the Bulletin car- 


fear of the strait-jacket of Soviet intel- 
lectual dictatorship is easily balanced 
by their aversion to what they con- 
sider American mass-produced civili- 
zation. 

While the publishers of this Third 
World War Almanac are emphatic 
about their friendly feelings for the 
plain people of Russia--as distinct 
from their abominable rulers—they 
have provided ample material for 
offending the sensibilities of these very 
people—beginning with the large color 
map on the cover showing the Ukraine 
occupied and separated from Russia. 

The editors’ avowed purpose—to 
scare the Soviet dictator by showing 
him his inevitable defeat—is not likely 
to be attained by presenting, as the 
decisive event of the imaginary war, 
the descent of ten thousand Ameri- 
can and British paratroopers on the 
hiding place of the Soviet atomic 
stockpile in the Ural Mountains. A 
group of atomic scientists quickly dis- 
mantle the Soviet atomic bombs and 
carry off their fissionable contents! If 
this is what threatens to defeat him, 
Stalin is not likely to be too scared. 

Quite apart from the ingenuity or 
silliness of the forecasts—which vary 
strongly from story to story—the whole 
idea of presenting a preview of World 
War III, squeezed between advertise- 
ments of new cars, women’s lingerie, 
and alcoholic beverages, strikes one 
as the acme of bad taste. The display 
of gory pictures seems aimed at making 
the issue a splash hit with the great 
host of lovers of gruesome fantasies, 
while sufficient sentimental love-inter- 
est is injected to appeal, in accord- 


~ 


ance with established rules of success- 
ful journalism, to female readers bored 
by political and strategic speculations. 

The combination of an undoubtedly 
sincere intention to save the world 
from catastrophe with the obvious de- 
sire to make this warning a financial 
success has produced a result which 
must cause revulsion even in the minds 
of many who are accustomed—and, by 
habit, reconciled—to the coupling of 
political thought and moral crusad- 
ing with unscrupulous commercialism, 
which is typical of American mass- 
circulation magazines. Outside Amer- 
ica, where this combination is less fa- 
miliar, the effect can be much worse. 
The assertion of the editors that their 
purpose in assembling this nightmarish 
magazine was to make a Third World 
War less likely, while sincere, is not 
likely to be believed abroad. Rather, 
the impression will be that Americans 
relish imagining the next war and do 
not feel the horror at the prospect 
which seizes people in Europe at the 
very mention of it. As to those behind 
the Iron Curtain, they will never see 
the magazine nor be told that its title 
is “The War We Did Not Want”; but 
they are likely to be served a full dose 
of quotations and pictures from it, 
likely to stimulate fear and hatred of 
America. We wonder what those in 
charge of the “Voice of America” think 
of this clumsy assistance in their diffi- 
cult task? 

Despite the participation of many 
men of good will and outstanding 
talent, despite many undoubtedly re- 
markable feats of imagination and 
prognostication, the whole enterprise 
appears a ony example of editorial 
presumption and irresponsibility. 


—E. R. 
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SICKNESS OF FEAR 


FRANCIS BIDDLE 


Francis Biddle, former Attorney General of the United States and for 
many years a fighter for civil liberties, has had a particular interest in 
atomic energy and in the problems of nuclear physicists. Almost from 
the time the bomb was announced in August 1945, he has been invited 
to help scientists understand politics and current affairs, and he has 
often sat in conference with them. In this article he discusses the larger 
meaning of loyalty investigations and their impact on traditional free 
thought. Much of the material in this article will appear in Mr. Biddle’s 
book, The Fear of Freedom, to be published by Doubleday and Com- 


pany, Inc., this month. 


write on a subject of which I have 
been thinking a good deal for the 
last two or three years, not only as 
the new narrowing of thought affects 
scientists, but as it affects all of us. 


Ts Bulletin has tempted me to 


What I shall say, then, will deal with - 


the broader aspects of what is hap- 
pening to the American mind rather 
than any of the special considerations 
of the loyalty problems as they are re- 
lated to scientists. Scientists have, I 
am inclined to think, felt all this more 
than most of us, because the free ex- 
change of ideas is more essential to 
them, more immediately necessary to 
their functioning. They bclong to a 
fraternity whose frontiers are fimited 
by no considerations of compromise 
or public opinion. Facts speak for 
themselves, and draw vitality from 
their very objectiveness, uncolored b 
the subjective approach of the poli- 
tician, or indeed of the average sen- 
sual man, whose end and aim is to 
live as best he can, caught between 
the strident voices of those who would 
condition him. This necessity for an 
objective approach makes the scientist 
seem naive from the angle of a world 
which can only survive on give and 
take—at least in a democracy. 

“Some people say”—so reads a letter 
from the Bulletin—“that the scientific 
mind is fundamentally amoral.” But 
how. can it be amoral to plant your feet 
on the truth, however it comes; to insist 
on being objective; to prize freedom of 
thought and of experiment; to be hum- 
ble, as one faces the universe? I suspect 
that the suggestion springs from the 


irritation of those eager moralists—our 
American world is full of them—who 
cannot abide such an attitude toward 
a world which they see defined as ma- 
terial on which to assert a passin 
conception of what, from their imited 
but often stringent viewpoint, they 
think it should be. It has never 
seemed to me to be lacking in moral 
approach if one is inclined to let the 
world alone. 


THE DISLOYAL SCIENTIST 


But we cannot let alone this trou- 
bled world, growing away from the 
boundaries of our limited and, on the 
whole, but slightly troubled experi- 
ence. “Others,” continues the Bulletin, 
“have stated that the problem of the 
disloyal scientist is one of the critical 
problems of our time.” Of course this 
refers to Alan Nunn May, to Klaus 
Emil Fuchs, to Harry Gold, to Julius 
and Ethel Rosenberg, to David Green- 
glass, and the rest of them—the scien- 
tists who turned traitors, working with 
the professional spies. Espionage is a 
very great and a very serious problem. 
But the problem is not that scientists 
tend to be more disloyal than the rest 
of us; it is that today, particularly in 
the atomic field, they carry a power 
of life and death which makes their 
disloyalty a terribly serious thing. 

May and Fuchs were treacherous to 
their country not for any of the rea- 
sons that commonly tempt and create 
traitors. Was it not for a sort of per- 
verted idealism, for a false conception 
of the role of internationalism, for 
some dark confusion between the 


dream of one world and the brutal 
reality of Russian imperialism, veiled 
to their innocent eyes behind this 
dream? If scientists are thus naive 
and unbalanced, the harm they can do 
is very great. But that is not to say 
that scientists are any different from 
the rest of us. 

Such attempts at classification, at 
separating groups from the body of 
the community, seem to me to be 
futile and perhaps harmful. This is 
true of the problems that are frequent- 
ly discussed in the pages of the Bul- 
letin, the problems of security, of loyal- 
ty, of the individual freedoms and tra- 
ditional decencies that until recently 
we have known and respected. I do not 
think that these issues are more impor- 
tant to scientists than to other Ameri- 
cans. Of course what David Lilienthal 
has called “this senseless business of 
choking ourselves by some of the ex- 
tremes of secrecy to which we have 
been driven” affects scientists more 
sharply than others—affects them im- 
mediately in their work. And day after 
day these extremes are affecting all of 
us, each day to a greater extent. 


LOYALTY PROGRAMS 


In 1947 President Truman insti- 
tuted the federal Loyalty Program, 
in a sincere effort to stop the mount- 
ing hysteria by creating a coordinated 
system of controls in the federal de- 
partments and agencies in which the 
people would have confidence, and 
which would at the same time protect 
the civil liberties of the employees. 
The Attorney General was to list the 
subversive organizations, in which 
membership was only “one piece of 
evidence” to be considered in deter- 
the employee’s Two 
years later New York made such mem- 
bership a prima facie cause for dis- 
qualification; and Maryland, in the 
Ober law, defined as a felony punish- 
able by not more than five years in 
prison, knowingly to become or re- 
main a member of an organization 
found subversive. A few months ago 
the United States Supreme Court 
knocked out the whole system of list- 
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ing—it was a denial of due process 
to thus brand organizations without a 
hearing. 

But the harm was done, the lists 
had gone abroad, and, in the hands 
of the new professional witnesses, ex- 
Communists whose word became gos- 
pel the moment they saw the light 
and mended their ways, were used to 
attack professors in he investigations 
on university campuses. “We are told 
that we must be afraid of Russia,” 
said Robert M. Hutchins when he was 
Chancellor of the University of Chi- 
cago, “yet we are busily engaged in 
adopting the most stupid and unjust 
of the ideas prevalent in Russia, and 
are doing so in the name of American- 
ism.... All the excitement of the last 
few years, all the hearings, investiga- 
tions, and publicity releases, have not 
turned up more than four or five Com- 
munist professors. ... The dreadful 
unanimity of tribal self-adoration was 
characteristic of the Nazi State.” 

And to what end, with what result? 
Mr. Seth W. Richardson, then Chair- 
man of the federal Loyalty Review 
Board, testifying before the Senate 
Committee investigating charges of 
disloyalty in the State Department, 
declared that the loyalty investigations 
had not shown up a single case of 
espionage, or even of a case leading 
in the direction of espionage. The 
loyalty turmoil in the University of 
California—the largest university in 
the United States, and at one time 
among the most liberal—split the uni- 
versity apart, and did its prestige and 
esprit de corps infinite harm. Yet no 
Communist was discharged or dis- 
covered as a result of the futile fuss. 

Recently I inquired of the Attorney 
General of the State of Maryland what 
had happened under the Ober Law, 
passed under great pressure of excite- 
ment, and based on findings that Com- 
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munism was a clear and present dan- 
ger to the State of Maryland, tied 
into a special amendment to the con- 
stitution to assure its constitutionality. 
There had been no prosecutions, the 
Attorney General advised me; when 
the act became effective, four Quakers 
had resigned, unwilling to take the 
loyalty oath; his special assistant was 
working on the list of “subversive” 
individuals, but none had yet been 
listed. ... 

During the past year four or five 
teachers resigned or their employment 
was terminated because of their “com- 
munist affiliations.” 


REGISTRATION FUTILE 


Although the complicated parapher- 
nalia of loyalty procedures, loyalty 
tests, loyalty oaths, and the attempts 
to exclude the dreaded Communists 
from the community by the simple 
(and unconstitutional) expediency of 
ordering them to register—and then 
to leave—have been almost entirely 
futile; the circle of harm which they 
have caused has been very great. Fear 
and timidity pervade our once coura- 
geous and once free American scene. 
The fear of Russia, the fear of war, 
the fear of the bomb, turns to fear of 
change, fear of reform, fear of being 
called a Communist, fear of being 
classed a liberal. “Socialism,” “the wel- 
fare State,” “government control” take 
on new shades of anxiety; the old 
almost outworn symbols again come 
alive in this sour breath of reaction, 
serve the end of the propaganda 
ys using the state for the benefit 
of its people. Americans must be “edu- 
cated” by the private power utilities 
to realize the dreadful nationalization 
schemes of their government, such as 
the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
the Rural Electrification Authority, 
which are ruining private industry 


“EPIGRAM 


“Our gracious monarch viewed with equal eye 
The wants of either university; 

Troops he to Oxford sent, well knowing why, 
That learned body wanted loyalty; 

But books to Cambridge sent, as well discerning 
That that right loyal body wanted learning.” 


—JoserH Trapp, Epigram on George I's 
Donation of Bishop Ely’s Library to 
Cambridge University 
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(although private profits of utility 
companies are higher today than they 
have ever been). 

It is evident that the fear of change 
and the desire to conform has domi- 
nated the present Congress, controlled 
by the reactionary wings of both par- 
ties. It is difficult to prophesy how 
long this mood will last. It is perhaps 
not unnatural that periods of war and 
impending war should create the nerv- 
ous temerity and conservatism which 
we are enjoying today. The parallel 
to this period, that of English so- 
ciety during and following the French 
Revolution, has been pointed out by 
Philip Anthony Brown (The French 
Revolution in English History) and 
others. Yet it is striking enough to 
bear repetition. 


HISTORICAL ANALOGY 


The Terror broke out in France in 
1792, and from then until 1832, the 
year of the Reform Bill, the reper- 
cussions in England delayed the nor- 
mal political and social reforms which 
the country so greatly needed. The 
reformers, usually Whigs, who urged 
them, were compared to Republicans 
and Jacobins, as today liberals of the 
mildest sort are called Communists. 
The very air men breathed was soaked 
with the dread of Revolution. 

“Everything,” noted Cockburn, a 
Whig lawyer, “rung and was con- 
nected with the Revolution in France; 
which, for above twenty years was, 
or was made, all in all. Everything, 
not this thing or that thing, but liter- 
ally everything, was mies in this one 
event.” Dismissals from positions of 
trust followed suspicion of radical 
thinking. “There was not a city,” 
wrote Coleridge, “no, not a town in 
which a man suspected of holding 
democratic principles could move 
abroad without receiving some un- 
pleasant proof of the hatred in which 
his supposed opinions were held by 
the great majority of the people.” 

And the measures used in England 
a century and a half ago come to our 
hand today to control and expel, to 
purge and to outlaw, building around 
our adolescent nervousness the wall of 
suppression which our spiritual oppo- 


’ nents have used with such brutal and 


lethal success. In England a Wiltshire 
village schoolmaster was dismissed for 
“traitorous expressions,” the Master of 
Ceremonies of Bath docked for usin 
“the language of a demagogue,” Wil- 
liam Frend dropped from the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge for approving the 
French Revolution in his pamphlet, 
Peace and Union 
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In the United States Frank B. Ober, 
the author of the Maryland Subversive 
Activities Law, withdraws his sub- 
scription to the Harvard Law School 
because Harvard permits Harlow 
Shapley to teach astronomy, in spite 
of his “giving aid and comfort to Com- 
munism,” as Mr. Ober sees it, by 
acting as chairman of the Cultural 
and Scientific Conference for World 
Peace, in New York. George F. Parker 
is dropped by Evansville College, In- 
diana, for acting as chairman of the 
local county committee sponsoring 
Henry A. Wallace’s campaign for the 
Presidency; the University of Wash- 
ington, under the prodding of the 
Canwell Committee, fires two profes- 
sors who had been at the University 
for more than twenty years, “without 
academic fault ... competent scholars 
... Objective as teachers” (to use the 
words of the Faculty Committee on 
Tenure and Academic Freedom which 
tried them), because they were Com- 
munists, and should not be permitted 
to teach (Butterworth taught Old 
English literature) since, President 
Allen believed, they could not be free 
men. 

In Manchester, England, innkeepers 
boycotted clubs “of a dangerous ten- 


dency”; in the United States the Attor- 


ney General lists subversive organiza- 
tions. In Bridgewater, England, loyalty 
oaths were collected, and _ societies 
tested for their loyalties; in the United 
States loyalty oath requirements sweep 
the country, and before long, not im- 
probably, will be required of individ- 
ual employees. In America guilt by 
association becomes the test. In Eng- 
land Samuel Whitebread wrote to a 
fellow reformer as late as 1814, “I am 
fearful of joining any association, lest 
I should do more harm than good.” 


LOYALTY AND CONFORMITY 


In England this mood of suspicion 
and reaction against any idea that was 
different from the mores of a static 
society lasted, as I have suggested, 
for forty years. In the United States, 
with periods of interruption, it can be 
said to have continued nearly as long. 
“With the Sedition and Espionage Acts 
(of 1917),” writes Henry Steel Com- 
mager, in The American Mind (Yale 
University Press, 1950), the “‘red 
hysteria’ of the twenties, the Alien 
Registration Act of 1940, the loyalty 
tests and purges of the mid-forties, 
the establishment of un-American ac- 
tivities committees, intolerance re- 
ceived, as it were, the stamp of offi- 
cial approval. Loyalty was identified 
with conformity, and the American 


genius, which had been experimental 
and even rebellious, was required to 
conform to a pattern.” 

The obsession that Russian revolu- 
tionary doctrines threatened our na- 
tional life lasted, when it broke out, 
only a few years, expressing itself dur- 
ing the first World War in a cloud of 
sedition cases, the notorious Palmer 
raids, and the expulsion of the five 
legally elected Socialists from the New 
York Assembly. As in England a cen- 
tury and a quarter before, resort to 
sedition trials was used by the gov- 
ernment to punish criticism of the war 
effort, often amounting to nothing 
more than idle and harmless gossip. 
In London, John Frost, a respected so- 
licitor recently returned from France, 
was met by one Matthew Yatman, 
who asked him: “Well, how do they 
go in France?” Frost answered: “I am 
for equality and no king.” “What, no 
king in this country?” “No king—as 
loud as he could halloo.” That was the 
case. Frost was charged with seditious 
libel, convicted, disbarred, given an 
hour in the pillory, and six months in 
jail. “Every unguarded word,” wrote 
the English historian, Sir Thomas 
Erskine May, in his Constitutional 
History of England, “at the club, the 
market place, or the tavern, was re- 
ported to these incredulous alarmists, 
and noted as evidence of disaffection.” 

Under the 1918 amendment of the 
Espionage Act of 1917, Zechariah 
Chafee reports, “three elderly Ger- 
man-Americans, hobnobbing together 
in the cobbler’s shop of one of them 
and growling about the war were con- 
victed by means of a dictograph.” In 
Great Britain the judges’ charges were 
deeply colored by their terror of the 
French Revolution, expressly commu- 
nicated to the jury. In Scotland in 
1793 Lord Braxfield, who gave Robert 
Louis Stevenson a model for his hang- 


ing judge in Weir of Hermiston, in 
the trial of Thomas Muir, an advanced 
reformer long under suspicion by the 
Crown, who had praised the French 
financial system and visited France, 
told the jury: “I never was an ad- 
mirer of the French; but I can now 
only consider them as monsters of 
human nature.” 

In 1920, in the United States in the 
sedition case brought against Rose 
Pastor Stokes, Judge van Valkenburgh 
charged the jury that the Russian 
Revolution was “the greatest betrayal 
of the cause of democracy the world 
has ever seen.” 

But the obsession in America ran 
out a few ge after the war, largely 
as a_ result, according to Professor 
Chafee, of the protest of Charles 
Evans Hughes, later Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, against the illegal ouster of the 
five Socialists in 1920. 

So, too, in 1798, Thomas Jefferson 
had protested the Alien and Sedition 
Acts, and had brought the country, 
caught in the fear of foreign revolu- 
tion washing up to our shores, back 
to sanity, and to the American tra- 
dition against permitting the govern- 
ment by criminal action to curb se- 
ditious speech and to crush criticism 
and opposition. From 1798 to 1917 
we got along without sedition laws, 
fighting four wars without them. In 
1940 the Congress passed the first 
peacetime sedition act since 1798. 


PRESENT STATE OF MIND 


I am tempted to think that we must 
be more constantly conscious of these 
movements of dark intolerance in his- 
tory, particularly along the story of 
our own past, if we are to understand 
the present state of mind. It has not 
been brought about by any sudden 
panic, through the instant alarm of 


“REPLY 


“The king to Oxford sent a troop of horse, 
For Tories own no argument but force; 

With equal care, to Cambridge books he sent, 
For Whigs allow no force but argument.” 


—Sm WILLIAM BROWNE 
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economic crisis or military defeat. The 
climax, reaching a we turn in 
McCarthyism, can be better under- 
stood if we remember how, for more 
than a dozen years, the House Un- 
American Activities Committee has 
been conditioning the American people 
to fear and distrust—fear that their in- 
stitutions are being undermined by 
these revolutionary foreign “isms”; dis- 
trust of their own public servants. The 
movement becomes anti-intellectual, 
obscurantist, brutal: ripe for the man 
on horseback. 

We no longer want the ways of the 
mind, of science, of any clear thought, 
to be open. Controls must be imposed, 
text books censored, foreign “isms” out- 
lawed. Usually the preambles to the 
statutes imposing the new restrictions 
of freedom recite the perils to Ameri- 
can institutions of the Communist con- 
spiracy. Now and then we see the 
naked purpose of some particular in- 
vestigation, as in the meetings of the 
notorious Seditious Activities Investi- 
gation Commission of Illinois, the 
Broyles Commission, as it came to be 
known after the name of its chair- 
man. One of the “Educators” from 
whom the Commission sought advice 


on how to handle the pervasive dan- 
ger from ideas, was very frank in his 
views, at a private session of the mem- 
bers. “There are two ways to use cen- 
sorship correctly,” he told them. “One 
is to censorship (sic) material and the 
other is to put a censor on personnel. 
To take a copy from the Nazis; they 
preferred to censor personnel rather 
than material. Their success might be 
attributed to the fact that they put 
the emphasis of censorship on per- 
sonnel. They carefully classified and 
screened teachers before they allowed 
the teacher to teach. The problem of 
censorship demands a great deal of 
care. 


THOUGHT CONTROL 


The essential need for internal se- 
curity has been perverted into a move- 
ment to control thought, deemed to 
be dangerous because it may be origi- 
nal, oan increasingly to cling to ortho- 
doxy and to welcome conformity. The 
states supplement the federal govern- 
ment. In Alaska you must not publish 
matter tending to excite discontent or 
“trouble.” Texas has ruled out groups 
“whose principles include any thought 
or purpose of setting aside representa- 


Day 
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tive forms of government and substi- 
tuting therefor any other form of gov- 
ernment.” 

General Foods Corporation dis- 
missed Jean Muir from the television 
cast of The Aldrich Family because 
it had received a handful of protests 
that she was listed in Red Channels. 
(She was later reinstated.) Miss Muir, 
the company explained, as “a contro- 
versial personality” might offend pros- 
pective customers. 

Marquis Childs, the widely known 
newspaper columnist and radio com- 
mentator, was asked to speak at the 
centennial celebration of Miner Teach- 
ers’ College in the District of Colum- 
bia. After submitting his name to the 
House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee for “clearance,” and finding 
that he was “listed” in the Com- 
mittee’s files, the Superintendent of 
Schools ruled that he could not speak. 
He had never been charged with any- 
thing, had never appeared before the 
Committee. Better be cautious, how- 
ever.... The Board of Education of 
Jersey City removed four books of 
Mark Van Doren from the library 
of Jersey City Junior a The 
board had no objection to the con- 
tents of the books—creative and criti- 
cal writing—indeed, they had not read 
them. They objected to Mr. Van 
Doren’s social and political opinions, 
judged not from what he had told 
them—he was not consulted—but from 
what they heard of his “associations.” 

So this queer state of mind—ado- 
lescent, immature, living in a dream 
world of red shadows and undefined 
and therefore more terrifying images, 
does not affect scientists only, but 
touches all of us. Liberals become 
more timid; the young, less adven- 
turous; teachers more orthodox; the 
zealots of reaction more savagely nar- 
row and forbidding. The reviewing 
authorities are frankly worried about 
any signs of unorthodoxy. The chair- 
man of a federal loyalty board, eager 
to make perfectly clear what was 
troubling the members, suggested to a 
very distinguished scientist, appearing 
before them, that they could not es- 
cape “feeling that the present diffi- 
culty... for the most part could be 
explained by, as well as attributed to 
(your) non-conformist attitude or pat- 
tern of behavior,” and objection to “all 
the old ideas of science.” The mem- 
bers of the board must have been re- 
lieved by the scientist’s answer. “I 
am,” he said, “a strong supporter of 
Isaac Newton, Michael Faraday... 


(Continued on page 336) 
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Excerpts from 


The Forrestal Diaries 


“The Story of a Nation’s Deepening Crisis” 


PART II 


From the book published by Viking Press. Publication rights 
granted to the Bulletin through special permission of the 
New York Herald Tribune, Inc. All rights reserved. 


This is the second and concluding installment of excerpts from the “diaries” 
of the late Secretary of Defense, James V. Forrestal. The Bulletin staff has taken 
from the book, of which about one-sixth was recently published in newspapers, 
those portions which seemed interesting or significant in the making of decisions 
concerning atomic energy. 

In these excerpts will be found many interesting sidelights on the last years 
of the Secretary's public service, and the manner in which scientists’ opinions 
influenced or failed to influence military and civil decisions. 

Most of the items have some bearing on decisions now being made or perhaps 
soon to be made—on custody of the bombs themselves—exchange of in- 
formation between the U.S. and Britain—Senator Hickenlooper’s complaints 
to the Defense Department about “laxness” in the AEC—and statements from 


generals that they “would not hesitate” to use the atomic bomb. 


THE BOMB AND AMERICAN MILITARY STRATEGY 


13 September 1948 
Meeting—the President 

Meeting at the White House with 
Secretary Royall and Generals Brad- 
ley and Vandenberg to make to the 
President the same preseniation that 
Vandenberg made to the Secretary of 
State last week. ... [The question was 
brought up] of a decision for use in 
an emergency. After a repetition of 
the briefing which Vandenberg had 
given to Marshall, the President said 
that he prayed that he would never 


have to make such a decision, but that 
if it became necessary, no one need 
have a misgiving but what he would 
do so.... 

[Forrestal never again felt it neces- 
sary to raise the matter with the Presi- 
dent. Of American public opinion he 
felt less certain. The next evening, at 
the home of Philip L. Graham, pub- 
lisher of the Washington Post, For- 
restal, Marshall and other high officers 
met with a large gathering of news- 
paper publishers and editors in order 


to brief them on the Berlin crisis, and 
Forrestal took occasion to pose the 
question of the bomb. 

[Through the next two months For- 
restal was systematically to query men 
on both sides of the Atlantic as to the 
public reaction to be expected should 
the United States use the bomb. He 
never recorded a dissent from the 
“unanimous agreement” of this dinner 
meeting. Marshall was to quote to him 
a remark of John Foster Dulles that “the 
American people would execute you 
if you did not use the bomb in the 
event of war”; Clay said that he 
“would not hesitate to use the atomic 
bomb”; Winston Churchill, goin 
even further, told him that the United 
States erred in minimizing the de- 
structive power of the weapon—to do 
so was to lend dangerous encourage- 
ment to the Russians. ] 


[Meanwhile (September, 1948) the 
crisis had me siete the B-29 groups to 
British airfields; it had brought the 
atomic bomb plainly into the forefront 
of our military policy and had enforced 
some serious thought about the bomb 
itself in both Washington and London. 
Washington’s fears of London’s firm- 
ness were to prove unfounded, When 
Sir Stafford Cripps (then Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer) visited Washington in 
early October, he told Forrestal that 
“Britain is placing its main reliance on 
the development of fighter aircraft to 
insure the security of Britain. Britain 
must be regarded as the main base for 
deployment of American power and the 
chief offensive against Russia must be 
by air.’ And when Forrestal visited Bri- 
tain in November the Prime Minister 
told him that “there is no division in 
the British public mind about the use 
of the atomic bomb—they were for its 
use. Even the Church in recent days 
had publicly taken this position.”] 


13 November 1948 
Dinner—Berlin 


... Arrived at Berlin at 7:00 and 
dined with Bedell Smith, Ambassador 
[Robert] Murphy and General Clay. 

... Clay gave it as his view that we 
were unduly apprehensive about the 
Russians. That we have built them up 
into a power which they do not pos- 
sess. Is confident that they do not 
want war.... 

In the event of war, Clay would 
not hesitate to use the atomic bomb. 

[. .. Next day he motored to Heidel- 
berg to visit the United States Army 
Headquarters, and the commander, 
Lieutenant General Clarence R. Hueb- 

[Heubner added his own conviction 
that in the event of war an atomic 
bomb should at once be dropped 
where the Russians could observe its 
full potentialities, “because he believes 
the Russians have no knowledge of its 
effect.” There were indications, he 
said, that even the pictures of the Bi- 
kini tests had not been shown in Rus- 
sia.] 


EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION WITH 
WARTIME ALLIES 


[Forrestal’s diary notes show that 
during the latter part of 1947 he took 
an active and influential part in the 
“modification”... (of the  British- 
American wartime arrangements on 
atomic energy). Unfortunately it is 
possible to make little more than pass- 
ing reference to the episode here, since, 
as the Attlee statement also indicates, 
the matter was still under a high-secu- 
rity classification in mid-1951. The 
existence of the wartime atomic agree- 
ments with Britain and Canada is well 
known. Mr. Churchill described in his 
memoirs the joint decision by himself 
and President Roosevelt to proceed 
with the atomic development, the actu- 
al work to be concentrated in and car- 
ried out by the United States; he added 
that an initial “basis of agreement” was 
settled at their conference at Hyde 
Park in June 1942. Sherwood’s Roose- 
velt and Hopkins reports that the mat- 
ter was discussed again at Casablanca 
early in 1943; the British felt that the 
Americans were not living up to their 
agreement to make the atomic de- 
velopment a cooperative enterprise, 
particularly in the matter of the ex- 
change of information, and Churchill 
entered into a correspondence on the 
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subject with Hopkins. The difficulty 
seems not to have been adjusted, how- 
ever, until Churchill came to Wash- 
ington in May 1943 and secured a 
new undertaking from Roosevelt: “The 
President agreed that the exchange 
of information... should be resumed 
and that the enterprise should be con- 
sidered a joint one.” 

[In August 1943, at the time of the 
Quebec Conference, the so-called Top 
Policy Group, which had been en- 
trusted with the general overseeing of 
the American effort, was associated 
with the corresponding British and 
Canadian officials in a Combined Poli- 
cy Committee, directly responsible to 
the President and the Prime Minister. 
That there was a more formal agree- 
ment at Quebec has since been made 
evident. In June 1949 Senator Hicken- 


looper, prosecuting his charges against. 


the AEC of “mismanagement,” asked 
the investigating committee to secure 
the production of certain documents. 


“Three may keep a secret 
if two of them are dead” 


—Benjamin Franklin 


Among those asked for were “the 
Quebec Agreement, the Hyde Park 
aide-mémoire” and “the paper — 
the position of the United States an 

the United Kingdom of January 1948.” 
The committee decided not to demand 
these particular documents at the time, 
but the fact of their existence became 
in this way a matter of public record. 

[It was the paper of January 1948, 
embodying the agreed modifications 
of the wartime undertakings (later 
publicly referred to as the modus vi- 
vendi), which Forrestal took an active 
part in negotiating. He first appears 
to have heard of the Quebec Agree- 
ment from Senator Hickenlooper in 
July 1947. Hickenlooper brought the 
matter up again in the following 
month, expressing his concern over 
certain aspects of the Roosevelt- 
Churchill commitments, and Forrestal 
promptly took steps to inform himself 
about these documents. As Secretary 
of Defense his official responsibility in 
anything concerning the atomic bomb 
was, of course, immediate and direct; 
and his diary notes show that he was 
soon in contact with the State Depart- 
ment on the matter. He learned, what 
was not publicly known until some 
two years later, that “there was a re- 
striction in the Quebec Agreement 
upon certain actions” that was “un- 
doubtedly binding upon us.” In early 
November he participated in a meet- 
ing of the American side of the Com- 
bined Policy Committee, taking the 
place of Mr. Stimson, who, as Secre- 
tary of War, had been the principal 
representative of the military Depart- 
ments on the original Top Policy Com- 
mittee. The British, he found, were 
themselves dissatisfied with the work- 
ing of the secret agreements—again 
they were “irked” over the old matter 
of exchange of information, which 
even the published Attlee-Mackenzie 
King-Truman Agreement of Novem- 
ber 1945 had failed to clear up. At 
the same time it was becoming appar- 
ent to the American representatives 
in the United Nations that there was 
no hope of securing an international 
agreement on atomic energy in any 
visible future, which made it more 
urgent to regularize the position be- 
tween ourselves and the British. It 
was clearly the appropriate moment 
in which ...to “tie up the loose ends 
of casually drawn agreements of the 
past” and, in general, to clarify the 
whole relationship. 

[The diary shows that the various 
questions involved were very thor- 
oughly canvassed with the AEC, with 
congressional leaders of both parties 
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and with members of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic Ener- 
gy before the American officials met 
in early December with their British 
and Canadian counterparts in the 
Combined Policy Committee. Forres- 
tal was impressed with the importance 
of stepping up bomb production—an 
importance which he felt was being 
“emphasized by current events.” His 
notes show that he was concerned to 
remove the “restriction” of the Quebec 
Agreement; to assure the maximum 
efficiency and security of manufacture 
and get an adjustment as to the ex- 
change of information which, within 
appropriate security limits, would 
make optimum use of the knowledge 
available on both sides of the Atlantic 
in “a partnership which should have 
meaning backed up by fact.” As was 
later publicly stated in the Senate, the 
modus vivendi was concluded at a 
final meeting in Blair House in Janu- 
ary 1948; among other things, the 
Quebec restriction “which was un- 
doubtedly binding on us... was re- 
moved from the modus vivendi,” while 
the agreement provided “for the ex- 
change of information in nine speci- 
fied areas having to do with health 
and safety and certain other things 
which are deemed not to pertain to 
military information.” There is noth- 
ing in the diary notes to suggest that 
any serious difficulties arose in the 
course of what seems to have been a 


“The Most Valuable Source 
of Post-War History” 


“Yet in spite of the spotti- 
ness of the volume it is the 
most valuable source of post- 
war history yet published, be- 
cause it is a record of things 
that happened written at the 
time by a key figure in the 
events, who was writing not to 
justify himself or to prove a 
thesis but only to record for 
his own immediate use the 
vital events of his public life.” 


—Joseph C. Harsh, 
reviewing the Forrestal 
Diaries in The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, 
October 18, 1951. 


rapid and harmonious negotiation; nor 
is there anything to imply that Forres- 
tal was other than satisfied with the 
new terms of “partnership” which 
emerged. ] 


July, 1948 


[In the meanwhile, there was more 
trouble over the exchange of atomic 
information with the British. This inci- 
dent was to be rather thoroughly aired 
in the Senate two years later. From 
what was then said it appears that at 
the end of July 1948 Dr. Cyril Smith, 
an AEC scientist, had been dispatched 
to England with a letter from the 
AEC Director of Research containing 
a list of subjects on which he was to 
exchange information. Dr. Smith had 
been gone nearly two weeks when a 
copy of his letter of instructions came 
into the hands of Rear Admiral ve 
Gingrich, then the AEC Chief of Se- 
curity. The admiral spotted one of the 
items for discussion—“the basic metal- 
lurgy of plutonium”—as going far be- 
yond what he considered the limits 
allowed under the modus vivendi. 
Chairman Lilienthal and two other 
members of the commission happened 


to be out of Washington, but the 


Admiral appealed to Commissioner 
Strauss, and the latter in turn laid the 
matter before the only other AEC 
member available, Sumner T. Pike, 
who was acting chairman. 

[Recollections later differed as to the 
exact sequence of events thereafter; 
but it is clear that Strauss felt that 
Pike was unduly slow to take alarm. 
Strauss called in Senators Hicken- 
looper and Vandenberg. The metal- 
lurgy of plutonium, as Hickenlooper 
later put it, “is the metallurgy of ex- 
plosives of an atomic bomb”; the sena- 
tors were as much concerned as 
Strauss and they went directly to For- 
restal. The Secretary of Defense called 
in Vannevar Bush and Don Carpenter, 
head of the Military Liaison Commit- 
tee, and as a result of the consultation 
informed Pike that the Defense De- 
partment “regarded the conveyance of 
this information as extremely serious 
and to be halted if humanly possible.” 
When on August 12 Pike finally called 
Dr. Smith by transatlantic telephone, 
he was “touring Scotland” and un- 
available; but they got hold of him 
next day. Then it turned out that he 
had not yet had opportunity to dis- 
cuss the basic metallurgy of plutonium 
with the British scientists, and he was 
told to drop that one item from his 
agenda. ] 


November, 1948 


[The British were frank in sayin 
that they considered “that the Unit 
States is adopting a ‘very sticky atti- 
tute’ in the release of information to 
members of the Western Union. Gen- 
eral Slim (General Sir William J. Slim, 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff) 
...cited the instance of the Dutch, 
who wanted to make a better land 
mine, only to find that the British 
could not give them that information 
because the U.S.-British agreement 
prevents it.” They ~_ other illustra- 
tions, and Forrestal said that he be- 
lieved a more liberal attitude was de- 
sirable and would have the matter ex- 
amined, 

“Lord Tedder stated that the two 
countries are engaged in the prepa- 
ration of strategic plans for a war, but 
that those plans are utterly unrealistic 
because they do not include in suffi- 
cient detail the planning for atomic 
warfare.” Forrestal felt that there 
were two questions involved; that for 
economic reasons manufacture (and 
by implication the information con- 
cerned with manufacture) should re- 
main with the United States, but that 
there should be a freer exchange of 
strategic information.] 


A PREDICTION OF SOVIET 
ATOMIC PROGRESS 


24 September 1948 


Conversation—Ambassador Smith— 
Russian Situation 


... Summary of his views: The Rus- 
sians do not now want war, but that 
doesn’t mean that they will go to all 
lengths to avoid one. They have the 
Oriental habit of misunderstanding the 
Western mind. . . . Their view is a long 
one. They accept the inevitability of 
ultimate conflict, but feel it may not 
come for five, ten, fifteen, fifty, or even 
five hundred years. ... 

The Russians cannot possibly have 
the industrial competence to produce 
the atomic bomb now, and it will be 
five or even ten years before they 
could count on manufacture of it in 
ag They may well now have 
the “notebook” know-how, but not 
the industrial complex to translate 
that abstract knowledge into concrete 
weapons. 

The atomic bomb by itself will not 
be a deterrent to their making war. 
They count upon their great diversifi- 
cation and their vast areas... . 
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THE U.S. ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


22 January 1947 
Joint Atomic Energy Committee 


Visit this morning from Senator Hick- 
enlooper, who is chairman of the Sen- 
ate’s Committee on Atomic Energy 
[Actually the Senate-House Commit- 
tee], and the Secretary of War. Hick- 
enlooper expressed a good deal of con- 
cern about the impression which his 
committee has of a growing disincli- 
nation on the part of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission named by the Presi- 
dent (Lilienthal, Strauss, Waymack, 
Bacher and Pike) to communicate 
with the Military Liaison Committee 
which was specified in the organic act 
dealing with atomic energy. Admiral 
Parsons [Rear Admiral William S. 
Parsons, member of Military Liaison 
Committee] participated in the con- 
versation and expressed the view that 
some of the attitude which Senator 
Hickenlooper was concerned about 
came from the realization by Lilien- 
thal and his associates of the tremen- 
dous power and responsibility which 
had been put upon his, Lilienthal’s, 
committee....The general tenor of 
Senator Hickenlooper’s remarks would 
lead to the conclusion that he and his 
Senate associates are very much con- 
cerned about a pacifistic and unreal- 
istic trend in the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 


& & 


8 March 1947 
Lilienthal Appointment 


After dinner with McCloy—went to 
Senator Ferguson’s house [Homer Fer- 
guson, Republican of Michigan] where 
there were Knowland [Senator Wil- 
liam F. Knowland, Republican of Cali- 
fornia] and Saltonstall [Senator Lever- 
ett Saltonstall, Republican of Massa- 
chusetts] and others. Knowland re- 
ported disturbing news about the 
Lilienthal appointment, said they had 
new information but of rather dubious 
character on some of his appointments. 


9 March 1947 


Senator Hickenlooper came to my 
house and expressed great disturbance 
over the intransigence and inflexibility 
of Lilienthal in trying to create an at- 
mosphere which would make it easier 
for Hickenlooper and others who are 
going to vote for his confirmation. He 
said that Lilienthal had taken on 
Marks [Herbert S. Marks, general 
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counsel of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission] at a salary of $14,000 a year 
which he was entitled to, which he 
thought was outside the intent of the 
act, although legally proper. Also, he 
said that he had not had his ap- 
pointees screened by the FBI before 
naming them. 

At his suggestion I talked to the 
President that evening, transmitting 
his ideas, and also to Lewis Strauss. 


[The Atomic Energy Commission 
had been rigorously separated by law 
from the Military Establishment; but 
inevitably its operations came within 
the purview of the Secretary of De- 
fense. The deepening atmosphere of 
suspicion and disagreement surround- 
ing its activities was evident from a 
visit on September 23 of Lewis 
Strauss, a member of the commission. 
Strauss was worried over a recent 
action of the AEC (against which he 
alone had voted) in releasing infor- 
mation on isotopes to other nations. 
Forrestal had no scientific knowledge 
as to the possible importance of the 
information but he was disturbed by 
“the fact that the AEC had acted 
without first checking with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff... .I told him that the 
impression I had from members of 
the Military Liaison Committee with 
the AEC was a very unhappy one; 
they felt that, contrary to the public 
statements of Dr. Lilienthal as to co- 
operation, we were actually getting 
none.” | 


24 February 1948 


Lunch—Atomic Energy Commission 
Matters 


Conversation with Senator Hicken- 
looper, and subsequently lunched with 
Hickenlooper, pe ee Hill and Quincy 
Bent [vice president of Bethlehem 
Steel Company]. 

The Senator said he had come over 
to give expression to certain rather 
vague misgivings which he was ex- 
periencing in connection with the 
Atomic Energy Commission and its 
activities. He could put his finger on 
no one action or policy, but said the 
character and number of the speeches 
which Lilienthal was making, the em- 
phasis upon the future possibilities of 
atomic power as a source of energy 
for industrial and general purposes, 
and his constant reference to control 
of atomic energy by “the people,” all 
made a pattern with ultimate indi- 
cated objectives as follows: (1) The 
indispensability and therefore the per- 
petuation of Mr. Lilienthal in power; 
(2) the general underlying idea of 
statism. 

He said that outside of Lewis 
Strauss there was no one on the com- 
mission of any great practical ability, 
although undoubtedly Bacher [Robert 
F. sit AEC member] was a good 
scientist. 

He was disturbed by the fact that 
there had been practically no ad- 
vances made in the art since the disso- 
lution of the Manhattan District and 
he was further concerned that the one 
man who had brought the Manhattan 
District to successful completion was 
no longer in this field of work, namely 
General Groves... . 


THE CUSTODY OF 


15 July 1948 


Meeting—the President and Secretary 
Marshall 

...1 informed the President this 
morning that I asked for a meeting 
with him for the next week to discuss 
the question of custody of atomic 
weapons. I said I did not propose to 
ask him for a decision on their use 
because I felt confident his decision 
would be the right one whenever the 
circumstances developed that required 
a decision. He then remarked he 
wanted to go into this matter very 
carefully and he proposed to keep, 
in his own hands, the decision as to 
the use of the bomb, and did not pro- 


ATOMIC WEAPONS 


pose “to have some dashing lieutenant 
colonel decide when would be the 
proper time to drop one.” 

I said I had found in the military 
no thought of denying him freedom of 
action on this subject but that there 
was a very serious question as to the 
wisdom of relying upon an agency 
other than the user of such a weapon, 
to assure the integrity and usability of 
such a weapon. I said, however, I did 
not think it appropriate to argue the 
merits of the case unilaterally but that 
I thought it needed a decision at an 
early date. 
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21 July 1948 
Meeting at the White House 


Subject of the meeting was the 
presentation of a formal request of 
the National Military Establishment 
for an executive order from the Presi- 
dent turning over custody of the atom- 
ic bomb to the Military Establish- 
ment, the chief reasons being (1) that 
the user of the bomb, who would ulti- 
mately be responsible for its delivery, 
should have custody of it with the 
accompanying advantages and famili- 
arity, etc., which this would bring, 
and (2) concentration of authority— 
unified command. 

Lilienthal based his objection to the 
transfer of the bomb on the broad 
general theory that the atomic bomb 
was not simply another weapon but 
an instrument of destruction which 
carried the widest kind of interna- 
tional and diplomatic implications; 
that the law which created the AEC 
dealt with certain constitutional rela- 
tionships of the President; that actu- 
ally greater efficiency in terms of sur- 
veillance, further developments, etc., 
could be had by leaving custody with 
the AEC. 

The President made the observation 


that the responsibility for the use of. 


the bomb was his and that was the re- 
sponsibility he proposed to keep. He 
said he would reserve decision. 

[After the Cabinet meeting two 
days later (which was wholly de- 
voted to Mr. Truman’s domestic pro- 
gram) the President held Forrestal 
back to tell him what the decision 
was to be. “He told me that he would 
make a negative decision on the ques- 
tion of the transfer of custody of 
atomic bombs and said that political 
considerations, at the immediate mo- 
ment, had influenced this decision. He 
indicated that after election it would 
be possible to take another look at the 
picture.” In the course of a public 
statement of the next day (July 24) 
he declared that he regarded control 
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of all aspects of the atomic energy 
program, “including research, develop- 
ment and the custody of atomic weap- 
ons,” as functions of the civilian au- 
thorities. So that ended, for the time 
being, the question of custody; the 
AEC would retain physical possession 
of the weapons. ] 


16 September 1948 
Meeting—the President, Secretary 
Marshall 

. Marshall also mentioned the 
question of custody of the bomb.... 


The President said he was most anxi- 
ous to withhold this decision until 
after the campaign. 

I said I was still convinced that 
the physical custody of the weapon 
should be in the hands of the military. 
...I said that I did not feel that six 
weeks’ time [until the election] would 
make a vital difference in our planning 
for use of the bomb, but that I would 
like to reserve the right to come back 
to him if those responsible felt it 
should be opened. 


THE BIKINI TESTS 


13 February 1946 
Atomic Bomb Tests 


There was a meeting at the White 
House this afternoon. Present: The 
President, Byrnes, Patterson, Eisen- 
hower, Nimitz, Leahy and myself. 

The President said he wanted a 
commission appointed to see the 
atomic bomb tests [which were to 
take place that summer at Bikini 
Atoll] in order to meet the criticisms 
that were being raised to the effect 
that the tests would not be objective, 
that they were under the control of 
the military and would therefore be 
conducted in a way to establish the 
conclusions that the military hoped 
would result. The President quoted 
from a letter he had from Secretary 
Wallace, the tenor of which was along 
the lines indicated. In the discussion 
that ensued Admiral Leahy took occa- 
sion to make a sharp criticism of some 
of the provisions of the McMahon bill 
[the basic measure that established 
the civilian Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in control over the field], which 
he said carried an implication of dis- 
trust of the Armed Services and pro- 
posed to turn over the making of one 
of the most effective weapons of war 
to a civil commission which would 
dole out its product, if it decided to 
make any, as it saw fit. 

The President in response to an ob- 
servation of mine said he was aware 
that Senator McMahon was out to get 
publicity for himself, but observed 
that he (the President) had to be sure 
that this test met all of the crackpot 
criticism and that not only would it 
need to be objective but we had to 
convince the public it was objective. 
We advised him of the evaluation 
group of civilians which Admiral 
Blandy was proposing to invite [to the 
test], and the suggestion was made that 
this group, plus some additions from 


the House and Senate, could be used 
as the basis for a commission a 
pointed by the President to report di 
rectly to him.... 


[(In March 1946) ... there was a 
curious interlude concerning the forth- 
coming tests of the atomic bomb at Bi- 
kini Atoll. With the enormous and elab- 
orate technical machinery already in 
motion, Secretary Byrnes suddenly 
asked for a postponement of the opera- 
tion on the grounds that it might have 
a bad éffect upon the disturbed world 
situation and particularly upon the 
United Nations Security Council meet- 
ing, which was about to be held. For- 
restal drafted an extensive memoran- 
dum for the President on the impossi- 
bility of holding up the undertaking: 
“There have been upwards of twenty 
thousand men actively engaged on it 
for the last two months,” and the large 
corps of scientific personnel involved 
were leaving government for their uni- 
versity work in the fall. At the Cabinet 
on March 22 the President asked for 
comments. Vice Admiral W. H. P. 
Blandy took notes of the meeting. ] 


22 March 1946 
Notes on Cabinet Meeting 


... Secretary Wallace said he 
thought the Christmas holidays would 
be a good period for holding the tests, 
but Secretary Forrestal pointed out 
that months of continuous effort were 
needed. Secretary Wallace also said 
he could not see why more than a 
deep underwater test was necessary, 
as it was estimated to be the most 
effective; but Secretary Forrestal re- 
marked that ships were in port a large 
part of the time, even in war, and it 
was desired to find out what would 


(Continued on page 344) 
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THE ELECTRIC POWER INDUSTRY 


AND THE AEC 


Report of an Advisory Committee on Cooperation 
between the Electric Power Industry and the 
Atomic Energy Commission 


The question of how to obtain wider industrial participation in the 
atomic energy enterprise has concerned the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission since its inception. In 1947 it appointed an Industrial Advisory 
Group, which submitted a report in December 1948. This report, sum- 
marized in the Bulletin in February 1949, asked for wider dissemina- 
tion of information about atomic energy, more personal contacts with 
the enterprise by engineers and technologists unconnected with the 
AEC, and suggested the formation of a permanent Industtial Advisory 
Committee. In July 1949 the Commission appointed a three-man tem- 
porary Advisory Committee to explore the possibilities of a closer 
working relationship between the AEC and the electric power indus- 
try. This committee’s report is reproduced in slightly condensed form, 
below. The committee included Philip Sporn, president of the Ameri- 
can Gas and Electric Company, chairman; E. W. Morehouse, General 
Public Utilities Corporation; and Walton Seymour, advisor on power 
problems to the Economic Cooperation Administration. 


Introduction 


HE letter from the Atomic mee 
T commission which designated the 

three members of this group as an 
Ad Hoc Advisory Committee asked us 
“to become acquainted with the proj- 
ects and technological problems a the 
AEC reactor program with a view to 
recommending a workable plan for. . . 
cooperation with the electric power 
industry which will most effectively 
serve the needs of the Commission” 
and that industry. The phrase “electric 
power industry” means the electric 
utilities, both publicly and privately 
owned, which produce or distribute 
electricity for public use. The utilities 
are concerned with nuclear reactors 
and in their development in somewhat 
the same way that they have been and 
still are concerned with research and 
development on boilers, turbines, gen- 
erators, heat exchangers, and the other 
conventional types of power equip- 
ment, and with fuels and their proc- 
essing. Generally speaking the electric 
systems have not found ways to give 
effect to their interest in this new field 
because security restrictions and the 
requirements of government monopoly 
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offer such formidable obstacles to tra- 
ditional industrial participation. 

The Ad Hoc Committee was, there- 
fore, set up by the Commission to help 
find other means to bring the utilities 
into active contact with the atomic 
energy enterprise. 

In preparing this report we have 
avoided inclusion of any classified ma- 
terial. We were given access freely, 
however, to the secret as well as non- 
secret information relevant to our 
study, and this opportunity has been 
essential to completion of our work. 
As suggested by the Commission, we 
visited most of the installations where 
major research and development was 
being carried on. We also had numer- 
ous conferences in Washington and at 
these sites and elsewhere with the 
staffs of the AEC and its contractors. 

We wish to express our apprecia- 
tion for the generous assistance which 
these groups gave us at all times. In 
particular, we want to thank Dr. 
Lawrence R. Hafstad, Director of the 
Division of Reactor Development, for 
his personal interest in our work; Mr. 
James K. Pickard, of his staff, and 


Mr. William A. W. Krebs, Jr., of the 
AEC Legal Staff, who accompanied us 
during some inspection trips and at- 
tended a number of our conferences; 
Dr. Robert Oppenheimer, who ex- 
tended the hospitalities of the Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study at Princeton 
for our final discussions, and Mr. 
Herbert S. Marks, a former General 
Gounsel of the AEC, who advised 
with us during that stage. 


1. POWER INDUSTRY’S INTEREST 
IN ATOMIC POWER 


The special interest of the electric 
power industry in the Commission’s 
enterprise derives from the prospect 
of utilizing atomic power for ordinary 
central station purposes. If this pros- 
pect becomes a commercial reality, 
then—aside from weapon production— 
the power systems of the country 
could be the largest potential users 
of nuclear reactors just as they are 
today the largest users of fuel fired 
steam boilers. Similarly they could 
become the largest potential users of 
nuclear fuel, just as they are today 
the largest single user of coal. 

Whether and when atomic power 
becomes commercially feasible de- 
pends upon the Commission’s nuclear 
reactor program, a program which— 
except for the piles producing plu- 
tonium for bombs—is still in the re- 
search and pilot plant stage. While 
none of the reactors which are part of 
the present AEC program have been 
designed primarily with an eye to in- 
dustrial power production, they will, 
as the Commission has indicated, give 
“impetus to the ultimate use of nu- 
clear energy” for such purpose. The 
AEC-Westinghouse land prototype for 
a submarine propulsion machine is 
well under construction at the Reactor 
Testing Station in Idaho; the com- 
panion project for which General Elec- 
tric is contractor, will soon be under 
construction, and we are encouraged 
to believe that before many years one 
or both will actually be operating a 
submarine. In another sense, the Ma- 
terial Testing Reactor, scheduled for 
operation at the Idaho site, should 
also greatly advance fundamental re- 
actor technology. 

We were impressed, too, by the 
homogeneous reactor at Oak Ridge 
which promises to illuminate several 
key problems relevant to the eventual 
development of a practical power re- 
actor, and by the hopes in the possi- 
bility of nuclear breeding. If, as one 
member of the Commission remarked 


the other day, “the intriguing possi- 
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bility of nuclear breeding can be made 
a reality... it may very well give us 
a reduction of cost of atomic power 
to where it can compete with our 
other sources.” While the prospect of 
breeding has the most dramatic ap- 
peal, there are other possibilities with 
more limited implications. For exam- 
ple, the ideas — studied just now 
for combining production of plutoni- 
um for weapons with utilization of 
by-product heat energy, although per- 
haps not economical for power pro- 
duction generally, may be feasible for 
specific projects under conditions 
where, as now, the military need of 
the prime product plutonium gives it 
a special monetary value. 

It is clear to us that no valid judg- 
ment can yet be made as to whether 
and on what scale nuclear reactors 
will ultimately contribute to our ener- 
gy resources. Nevertheless, our own 
observations, reinforced by recent pro- 
nouncements of the AEC, convince us 
that the prospects of an important 
new source of power within the next 
decades are robust enough to warrant 
a strong present and continuing inter- 
est on the part of the electric power 
industry. This is not because conven- 
tional methods of producing power are 


unsatisfactory. On the contrary, Com- - 


missioner Pike accurately described 
the situation when he said recently 
that, “Because of our natural endow- 
ment of large amounts of cheap coal, 
oil, and natural gas, and our continu- 
ous developments and techniques of 
large-scale power production units, we 
have set a oj difficult mark for any 
new source of power to meet.” But 
the same conditions which helped 
bring the art of conventional power 
production to its present stage also 
foster an interest in a new source of 
heat energy potentially capable of pro- 
viding a further advance in the art. 
Electric generation in the United 
States has been predominantly de- 
pendent upon steam, that is, upon fuel, 
and it will certainly continue to be 
heavily dependent upon heat energy. 
Hydro power, though substantial, can 
provide only a part of our rapidly 
growing requirements because the re- 
maining undeveloped water power 
sites are limited. The industry today 
requires in the operation of its steam 
plants fuel equivalent to about 100 
million tons of coal annually—roughly 
one-sixth of the country’s coal con- 
sumption. Demands for power have 
been expanding and will continue to 
expand dynamically. Capacity has 
doubled on the average every decade 
for the past forty years, and it is 


reasonable to believe that this will 
happen again in the next ten years, 
and that a substantial rate of growth 
will continue thereafter. A variety of 
factors, not least of which is the close 
attention to improvements in tech- 
nology, have enabled the electric in- 
dustry to keep costs of service to the 
consumer on a more or less steadily 
declining curve, even during the past 
decade when other costs were rising 
sharply. 

The industry should, therefore, be 
strongly attracted by any prospect for 
the production of heat energy which 
might bring about a material lowering 
in cost of steam power production. In 
saying this no one should expect that 
commercially feasible atomic power 
would mean radical reductions in 
power costs. If nuclear reactors can 
produce heat energy for power plants, 
that energy ie replace the fuel 


element in conventional electric gen- 
eration but with some increase in capi- 
tal costs. There is little if any prospect 
that the over-all cost reduction could 
be revolutionary, but the results could 
be significant, especially for a num- 
ber of industrial operations which any 
appreciable lowering of power costs 
would stimulate. Examples are reduc- 
tion of magnesium and aluminum, re- 
fining of copper, production of cement, 
chlorine and cuastic soda, and like 
operations where electric power repre- 
sents a relatively substantial part of 
the cost of the finished product. Sig- 
nificant economic consequences might 
also be anticipated noe the de- 
velopment of new uses of electricity 
in industries where the application of 
power to industrial processes may now 
be retarded by cost factors. 

Quite ‘apart from the possibility of 
cost reduction through nuclear reac- 
tors, such a new source of heat energy 
might afford advantages in compact- 
ness relative to conventional fuels and 
in the extensive supplies that would 
become available if breeding is per- 
fected. 


The fact that the possibility of com- 
mercially feasible heat energy from 
nuclear reactors cannot be realized for 
some years or longer ought not to 
weaken its attraction for the electric 
industry. A constantly expanding mar- 
ket, the large capital expense required 
to meet the demand, the relatively 
long cycle for installing new facilities, 
and the long life of equipment have 
accustomed the industry to look and 
plan many years ahead. 

The nature of the industry’s inter- 
est in nuclear reactors can also be 
stated in terms which describe its role 
in the changing technology of conven- 
tional power production: in order to 
make wise current plans and prudent 
investments for the future the indus- 
try must at all times keep abreast of 
developments relating to power pro- 
duction and what they foreshadow; in 
order to keep costs down and improve 
service, the industry must contribute 
as directly and as effectively as it can 
to promoting advances in technology. 

In the field of conventional power 
production the industry is able to give 
effect to these interests through its 
working relationships with the manu- 
facturers of power equipment, pro- 
ducers of fuel, and with the other 
institutions where research and de- 
velopment is carried on. Today, for 
example, a 38 per cent thermal effi- 
ciency is achieved in the best of the 
new power plants; a few years ago 
the efficiency of the best plants was 
only 13-15 per cent. The present high 
thermal efficiency may fairly be cred- 
ited to the joint efforts of the manu- 
facturers and the electric systems who 
constantly collaborated with one an- 
other in improving the art. The accu- 
mulated operating experience of the 
electric systems and their special 
knowledge of their own requirements 
and those of their customers have 
been combined through the years with 
the special knowledge and _ facilities 
of the manufacturers to produce from 
year to year new and better types of 
equipment. 

A major contributing factor in the 
process just described has been the 
practice of the members of the elec- 
tric power industry, in contrast to most 
other industries, of sharing their tech- 
nical and operating experience fully 
and freely with one another. This prac- 
tice has tended to quicken the pace 
of technological development. 

Perhaps most important from the 
standpoint of the utilities, their col- 
laboration with the manufacturers and 
with one another has enabled them 
to become informed of latest develop- 
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ments as they occur. It is only as a 
part of this process that they are able 
to evaluate reliably the prospects for 
still other improvements in the future. 
All this knowledge in turn becomes a 
key to the planning which the electric 
systems do in order to meet the con- 
stantly expanding demand for power, 
to promote new and better uses of 
power, and to keep costs down. 

What we have just described is the 
traditional participation of the electric 
systems in the technological process of 
developirg conventional power equip- 
ment. This process, which has been 
beneficial to the electric utilities, to 
other power producers, and to the 
manufacturers of equipment has for 
its ultimate beneficiary the public at 
large. 

We take it to be an objective of our 
industry and the Commission to cre- 
ate conditions governing the electric 
power industry's relation to nuclear 
development which will be as nearly 
like these normal conditions as may be 
consistent with the requirements of 
security. 


ll. AREAS OF MUTUAL INTEREST TO 
POWER INDUSTRY AND AEC 


To describe the electric industry’s 
concern with atomic energy is to see 
only one side of the picture. There 
is also a pervasive community of inter- 
est between the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and this industry, essentially 
because the electric systems are likely 
to be the principal medium for dis- 
tributing to the public whatever bene- 
fits are to flow from nuclear fuel. In 
order to turn this mutuality into a 
constructive working relationship, our 
terms of reference contemplated that 
we should “study the Commission’s 
reactor program with a view to identi- 
fying areas or potential areas of mu- 
tual interest.” It seemed reasonable to 
expect that as these areas were dis- 
cerned and described, the elements 
of a program of contacts advantageous 
to both the industry and the AEC 
would suggest themselves. 

During our survey of the Commis- 
sion’s reactor projects we noticed strik- 
ing analogues to a variety of the prob- 
lems which the electric industry and 
the manufacturers had encountered as 
the art of conventional power produc- 
tion advanced. These common ele- 
ments included such items as the de- 
sign of pressure vessels, of coolant sys- 
tems (and control of purity of cool- 
ants), of pumps, piping, and heat 
transfer systems; the electrical, me- 
chanical and civil engineering aspects 
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of reactor plant construction; fuel 
preparation and ash handling; con- 
trol and instrumentation; and the gen- 
eral relationship between reactor oper- 
ating characteristics and those of con- 
ventional electric power plants. 

In the collaboration between elec- 
tric industry technicians and the man- 
ufacturers of power equipment, the 
operating experience of the former 
has frequently been drawn upon in 
solving problems of this type. Our dis- 
cussions with the personnel associated 
with the reactor projects suggested 
that a similar joint approach to these 
Commission problems would be wel- 
come and useful. The extent of the 
industry effort that would be required 
for this purpose is indicated by our 
estimate that during the next several 
years the reactor program could profit- 
ably utilize the temporary services of 
about twenty-five technicians per year 
from the electric systems of the coun- 
try. 

ie, is, however, a broader and 
more important area of mutual inter- 
est than these specific technical prob- 
lems. As the Commission’s reactor pro- 
gram proceeds, it will become increas- 
ingly necessary to make realistic ap- 
praisals of the potentialities of reactor 
projects as parts of electric power sys- 
tems. The more closely the Commis- 
sion approaches its goal of a success- 
ful power reactor, the more compel- 
ling will be the need for these over-all 
engineering-economic jud ments. In 
the meantime, the soundness with 
which selections are made between a 
variety of alternative paths to the ulti- 
mate end will depend upon how well 
judgments of the same general kind 
are made. 

These analyses will require not only 
the talents of the physicists, chemists, 
chemical and mechanical engineers 
who are engaged in the Commission’s 
reactor program. They will also re- 
quire talents which now reside in the 
system planning engineer, power sup- 
ply engineer, transmission engineer, 


and in the utility management experts, 
who have responsibility for utility eco- 
nomics in the electric power industry. 
The application of the body of 
knowledge and experience called util- 
ity economics is a major function of 
the industry’s management and engi- 
neering personnel in the decisions 
which have to be made constantly in 
maintaining and expanding power net- 
works. The issues which are dealt 
with in this field involve the balancing 
of all the many factors entering into 
final cost in an operation in which a 
great many variables can be intro- 
duced, to give an over-all most eco- 
nomical result. Not only are choice 
and determination of emphasis made 
between capital, or fixed, and oper- 
ating, or variable, costs, but the effects 
of different rates of depreciation of 
the various schemes are evaluated. 
And there is always present the ques- 
tion of how far to go in extra expendi- 
ture on projects being created today 
to avoid heavy losses or heavy ex- 
penditures on expansion of those proj- 
ects ten or fifteen years from today; 
these questions alone are most diffi- 
cult, but their consideration invariably 
raises a host of subsidiary questions of 
great difficulty and complexity—well 
illustrated by some of the problems 
which confronted the utilities which 
recently submitted proposals to supply 
the Commission’s Paducah Project. 
There is a need to bring similar 
techniques of analysis and judgment 
to bear on aspects of the AEC reactor 
program. In pursuing the idea of a 
nuclear reactor for the production of 
plutonium and by-product heat-energy 
for power, this type of appraisal is 
pointedly relevant. The problem will 
become increasingly complex and 
pressing as the time approaches when 
a nuclear reactor is designed primarily 
for the production of heat energy for 
a power plant. The Commission then 
will require more and more refined 
analyses of such important items as: 
capital costs of reactors and their com- 
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plementary parts to give total invest- 
ment costs in a complete system of 
electric power generation; dependa- 
bility of reactors, that is, the propor- 
tion of the time that the reactors 
would be reliably available for power 
supply at full capability; costs of re- 
actor maintenance; costs in starting 
and stopping units; costs of feed ma- 
terial and handling of feed material, 
including prospects as to cost and 
availability of such fuel at least cover- 
ing the period of the economic life of 
the initial investment; the problems 
of integration of nuclear power into 
existing power networks; and finally 
the over-all cost, both capital and 
operating, of the power obtained from 
such nuclear reactors and the relative 
advantages or disadvantages of such 
power as compared with that from 
other competing sources for which, if 
economical, it would be substituted. 
Both the Commission and the elec- 
tric industry have a stake in assuring 
a sound approach to these problems. 
Reliable, illuminating system analyses 
will enable the Commission to main- 
tain a more direct course toward its 
ultimate goal; and for the industry, 
the more competently these problems 
are dealt with, the more effectively 


the electric systems will be able to © 


integrate power reactors, if and when 
they are feasible, into the highly pe on 
ized system of electric supply which 
characterizes this country’s economy. 

This area of mutual interest—that 
is, the domain of utility economics— 
impresses us as the most important in 
which to establish contacts between 
the Commission and the industry. It is 
also the most difficult because of the 
time required to create effective work- 
ing relations between within 
the AEC enterprise and the industry 
and to build up the joint body of 
knowledge and experience which is 
the prerequisite to useful appraisals 
and judgment. The program of con- 
tinuing cooperation which the AEC 
asked us to help devise should have 
as one of its main objectives the for- 
mation of such working relations and 
the building up of such knowledge 


and experience. 


Ill, A PROGRAM OF CONTINUING 
COOPERATION 


The AEC Industrial Advisory Group's 
report of two years ago “placed pri- 
mary emphasis upon increasing indus- 
try’s knowledge about atomic energy.” 
It was the strong view of that group 
that “as industry acquires a larger 
share of organized, detailed informa- 


tion ... industry and the Commission, 
working together, will find many ways 
of increasing industry’s part in the en- 
terprise.” It would appear that events 
are beginning to bear out this theory. 

An example is the recently approved 
project for reactor feasibility studies 
by the Detroit Edison and the Dow 
Chemical companies, and by the Mon- 
santo Chemical Company. The Com- 
mission remarked in approving them 
that “these proposals appear to offer 
not only an opportunity for bringing 
new technical and management re- 
sources into the atomic energy pro- 
gram; they also are oriented toward 
important Atomic Energy Commission 
objectives—the production of plutoni- 
um and other important materials, to- 
gether with power, in a reactor; and 
they may ultimately lead to arrange- 
ments where, because initiative is 
with industry, additional incentives 
for rapid and —- technical 
and business development will exist.” 

For our purposes it is an equally 
important point that the industrialists 
who sponsored these proposals were 
men who had previously had absorb- 
ing contacts with atomic energy. Their 
connection with the enterprise began 
long before they presented their ideas 
to the AEC; without such contacts 
their proposals could scarcely have 
been conceived. 

In order that the power industry 
may attain a part in atomic energy 
at all comparable to the useful role 
it has had in the development of con- 
ventional power equipment, it must 
first become educated about the sub- 
ject. One opportunity along this line 
which it is up to the industry to take 
advantage of, is the Commission’s Oak 
Ridge School of Reactor Technology 
which has just announced its 1951-52 
session. Here, as the most recent AEC 
release points out, qualified trainees 
from industrial firms can secure a sub- 
stantial background in reactor tech- 
nology and allied subjects. We would 
hope and expect as time goes on that 
personnel from the electric industry 
would seek admission to sessions of 
this school and that the school would 
emphasize those features of training 
which would make it worthwhile for 
such personnel to attend. 

Another valuable type of educa- 
tional experience is that to be secured 
by power industry technicians as a 
by-product of to assist 
the Commission with the specific tech- 
nological problems referred to in the 
preceding section. It was our estimate 
that during the next several years 
approximately twenty-five such tech- 


nicians per year could be used effec- 
tively on a temporary basis by the 
Commission on problems of coolants, 
heat transfer systems, etc., where elec- 
tric industry experience seems pecu- 
liarly relevant. 

As they return to their own com- 
panies, the men assigned to these spe- 
cific technical jobs (as well as those 
who attend the Oak Ridge School) 
would form a reservoir of informed 
personnel. The mere existence of such 
a group would in numerous ways en- 
hance the opportunities for other con- 
structive contacts with the atomic en- 
ergy enterprise and the capacity of the 
industry to evaluate developments. 

The mechanics of finding power-in- 
dustry people for these temporary 
Commission assignments, brings us to 
the question of a permanent industry 
committee, a matter about which the 
Ad Hoc Committee’s terms of refer- 
ence requested our opinion. We be- 
lieve that a permanent committee 
should be set up and suggest that its 
first assignment should be to provide 
organized power industry assistance 
to the various Commission projects in 
identifying the places where industry 
personnel could be helpful and to 
locate the personnel within the indus- 
try who might be detailed to fulfill 
these needs. 

At least in the beginning, the Com- 
mittee’s role should be conceived in 
quite simple terms. Like the Indus- 
trial Advisory Group we can see the 
usefulness of the industry committee 
device. But we agree also with the 
view of that group that it is easy to 
exaggerate the direct assistance that 
such special committees can give the 
Commission. They can be valuable 
“provided they are viewed in perspec- 
tive as but one modest feature in 
solving the immensely large and diffi- 
cult problem of industrial participa- 
tion in atomic energy.” Certainly, in- 
itially, as the Industrial Advisory 
Group put it, “a principal value of 
the advisory committee idea lies in the 
education of industry.” 

Bearing these qualifications in mind, 
we recommend an industry committee 
that would be broadly representative 
of the electric power industry. Mem- 
bership of ten to fifteen individuals 
would accomplish such representation, 
while keeping the size within manage- 
able limits. The members should be 
drawn from the top executive ranks of 
the electric systems; at least a sub- 
stantial portion of them should have 
some engineering background; and 
staggered terms of membership are 
desirable so that over a period of 
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years a larger number of industry 
executives could have the experience 
of membership. All members of the 
committee should be cleared. Presum- 
ably they would meet according to 
some more or less regular schedule 
and would have the assistance of mini- 
mum staff facilities. If the Commission 
wishes, we are prepared to discuss the 
details concerned with the setting up 
of this permanent group. 

The committee members should be 
given an opportunity to familiarize 
themselves with the reactor program 
and other relevant phases of the Com- 
mission’s enterprise. In the first in- 
stance a visit to Commission installa- 
tions similar to that afforded the Ad 
Hoc Committee would be informative 
and educational to them as it was 
to us. 

After the committee gains some ex- 
perience with the enterprise and after 
it has assumed its first task of bring- 
ing power industry technicians into 
the specific parts of the Commission’s 
work where such assistance is needed, 
it should then take on a second as- 
signment. This should be essentially a 
responsibility to make reports to the 
power industry to keep it abreast of 
developments in the atomic energy 
field and of their implications. These 
reports would have to conform to se- 
curity requirements, and it would be 
necessary that they be carefully re- 
viewed for accuracy of statement and 
interpretation. But it is clear to us that 
such nonclassified reports supplement- 
ing the general reports which the Com- 
mission now publishes could be of con- 
siderable value to the industry. 

The Commission’s present reports 
are geared to the public at large or to 
the Congress. The information which 
the power industry most needs would 
be of a sufficiently different character 
to warrant seaside effort on the 
part of an industry committee to for- 
mulate and present it. Some of the 
reports could be written, but oral re- 
ports at industry meetings which the 
committee might arrange are also de- 
sirable. In the course of developing 
these reports, we believe that another 
aim of the Commission, also stated in 
our terms of reference, would be fur- 
thered, namely the identification of 
additional declassifiable information 
regarding reactor development which 
might be useful to the industry as a 
whole. 

As contacts develop along the lines 
described in this section, further meas- 
ures of mutual value will suggest them- 
selves. Additional proposals like the 
current Detroit Edison reactor feasi- 
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bility study should certainly be wel- 
comed to the extent that the conduct 
of such studies does not infringe on 
other pressing AEC work. We would 
expect other proposals along these 
lines to emerge as the numerous seg- 
ments of the industry build up closer 
relations with the enterprise. The per- 
manent industry committee should not 
only play an important part in cata- 
lyzing and helping shape such projects 
but may possibly become the instru- 
mentality for — up one or more 
projects participated in by the power 
industry as a whole. 

Such projects moreover, whether 
sponsored by individual systems or 
under committee auspices, probably 
represent the most practical initial ap- 
proach to the problem of over-all eco- 
nomic-engineering appraisal of reac- 
tor development and its place in rela- 
tion to the general problem of power 
supply. As we have said, this, the do- 
main of utility economics, impresses 
us as the most important area of mut- 
ual interest to the AEC and the indus- 
try. It is also the area with the great- 
est difficulties and complications. The 
techniques applied by industry man- 
agement and industry engineers afford 
a method of approach to the problems 
in this field. The application of these 
techniques, which combine elements 
of art with those of science, should 
however not be attempted along the 
lines of any preconceived plan but 
should be permitted to evolve as the 
Commission, the Committee members, 
and the industry acquire a common 
body of experience. 

ew 

The Atomic Energy Commission is 
now laboring with a program of im- 
mense size, variety and difficulty. No 
one should expect—least of all the 
members of this group—that a body 
like ours could devise a plan of co- 
operation which would promise large, 
immediate advantages to the AEC’s 
vast program or, for that matter, to the 
industry. There is, however, as we 
have sought to show, an important 
community of interest between the in- 
dustry and the enterprise, and the 
cumulative effects of action with re- 
spect to the points of collaboration 
—— in this report could be sig- 
nificant. We think it much less impor- 
tant to attempt to anticipate and de- 
scribe just now the precise benefits 


which the atomic energy enterprise. 


and the industry should expect from 
such a program of cooperation than it 
is to lay the groundwork from which 
some of these benefits may later 


spring. 


BIDDLE: SICKNESS OF FEAR 


(Continued from page 326) 


Willard Gibbs, Clerk Maxwell, and 
various other scientists... includin 
Archimedes. I believe in Archimedes 
principles wholeheartedly and without 
any reservations whatsoever. Some of 
the details of the legends as to whether 
he really shouted Eureka when he was 
taking a bath I don’t know... .” 


MENTAL POISON 


This is a subjective disease, the poi- 
son in minds that has closed the eyes 
of reason, so that the facts can no 
longer be seen. Scientists, trained to 
be objective, are particularly qualified 
to show the country where it is drift- 
ing. From the beginning, more than 
any other group in the community, 
they have protested against the alarm- 
ing tendency to judge men’s loyalty 
by their ideas and associations rather 
than by their acts. 

A year after the federal loyalty pro- 
gram had been in operation, a Special 
Committee on Civil Liberties for Sci- 
entists of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, reported 
on the errors of the program. “They 
are found,” the report stated, “in the 
very conceptions which the Order ex- 
presses. Refinement of administrative 
methods and gentility of official be- 
havior are important, to be sure. But 
they are not basic. Until the Loyalty 
Order deals with the way employees 
act, rather than with the way they 
supposedly think, we shall inhibit the 
freedom and encourage the insecurity 
of our public servants.” 

There is great danger in the threat 
to us—to all the world—of Soviet im- 
perialism. It is essential to see this 
danger steadily and to see it objec- 
tively. It becomes highly dangerous 
not only to our American institutions 
of decency, but to our internal and ex- 
ternal security, to substitute for these 
dangers the i which our anxiety 
creates, or which men of ill will are 
on our in order 
to justify the controls which fit the 
schemes of their own ambition. Fun- 
damentally, the country is sane, as 
each great crisis in its national de- 
velopment has proved. Standing to- 
gether, remembering the free strength 
of our own past, remembering Thomas 
Jefferson and Charles Evans Hughes, 
the men who have not been swept 
away by their own fears and preju- 
dices can turn the country back to the 
road of its great tradition. And the 
scientists can be the first among these 
men. 
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DEFENSE AGAINST FIRE EFFECTS 


OF ATOMIC BOMBS 


HORATIO BOND 


Mr. Bond, a frequent contributor to the Bulletin, is Chief Engineer of 
the National Fire Protection Association, author of “Fire and the 
Air War.” Through his writing and speeches he is known here and 
abroad as the last word on fighting against fire or fighting with fire. 
Here he discusses why “firebreaks” and dispersal are so necessary in 
preparing prevention against that most hideous development of mod- 
ern war—the “fire storms” which, in effect, are man-made tornadoes. 


FIRE storm in Hamburg, Ger- 
A: resulting from incendi- 
ary attack in July 1943, killed 
60,000 persons. According to Speer, 
Hitler’s production chief, this disaster 
shook Hitler and nearly knocked him 
out of the war, then and there. The 
A-bomb at Hiroshima was followed by 
a fire storm, which accounted for 
much of the destruction and loss of 
life. 

The military significance of the fire. 
potentialities of target cities has gone, 
in large part, unrecognized. Neither 
military nor civil defense agencies 
know today which of our cities could 
have fire storms, nor is there any well- 
thought-out program to make cities 
less vulnerable to fire. The problem has 
been spelled out in numerous official 
studies and in the book, Fire and the 
Air War, published in 1946 by the 
National Fire Protection Association, 
Boston. 

Much can be done toward the im- 
provement of the fire safety of cities, 
if as new buildings are built and old 
ones are taken down, the effect on the 
fire safety of the city is considered. 
Each year some progress could be 
made. Since 1946, the safety of our 
cities could have been measurably im- 
proved if informal encouragement to 
do so had come from the Department 
of Defense. Now we have lost six valu- 
able years. 

In 1946, when the Bull Board was 
considering what the army should do 
with civil defense, a start could have 
been made to attack this problem in- 
formally. I suggested at that time that 
the army furnish a few officers to 
work with state and city authorities 
and through them with property own- 
ers. I felt it would be possible to select 
a few officers for such work and that 


even if they were given only a gen- 
eral directive, they could accomplish 
a good deal. Any military man who 
pretends to competence should be able 
to tell when some new and important 
building in a city is likely to increase 
congestion and affect the city’s vulner- 
ability. If he were to tell the city offi- 
cials and owners concerned that a dif- 
ferent location or design was required 
by considerations of national defense, 
I cannot imagine his representations 
being ignored. 

This was apparently too simple and 
straightforward to be recommended 
by the Bull Board. It did not appeal 
to the Hopley staff! nor to succeeding 
federal civil defense agencies, al- 
though the idea has been brought to 
the attention of all of them in tum. 

It is difficult to understand how the 
lesson of the shelter deaths at Ham- 
burg can be so long and so consistent- 
ly ignored. The bulletin on shelters in 
existing buildings issued in June by 
the U.S. Civil Defense Administration 
gives a scoring system for shelters. 
The scoring system mentions fire haz- 
ards of gasoline or explosives which 
might be near some building area con- 
sidered for a shelter, but contains not 
a word of warning about the major 
hazard of a potential fire storm. 

This is a known factor in the fire 
situations which will accompany A- 
bomb attacks. In fact, all of the major 
fire effects of A-bombs are known 
within limits, so that something con- 
crete can be done. 

The ordinary fire of peacetime is 
limited to one building or starts in one 
building and spreads to others. When 


1See “Civil Defense for National Se- 
curity,” Office of Civil Defense Planning, 
Report to the Secretary of Defense, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1948. 
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the fire spreads to a large number of 
buildings, it is called a conflagration. 
This fire spread is progressive. There 
is usually a row of buildings burnin 

briskly in the lee of which the build- 
ings have been consumed and on the 
windward side of which new buildings 
are being threatened by the flames. 

The phenomenon of a fire storm 
which was observed in connection 
with incendiary bomb attacks on cities 
in Germany and Japan and in the 
atom-bombed city of Hiroshima, has 
some points of difference from the 
ordinary conflagration. These differ- 
ences are important in determining 
civil defense measures. Incendiaries 
were dropped on Hamburg, for exam- 
ple, in such a way as to fire thou- 
sands of buildings simultaneously. 
These fires added up to a mass fire 
involving several square miles of the 
city. 

A conflagration may devastate a 
city, but ordinarily all the buildings 
are not burning at the same moment. 
Consequently, in most cases, people 
can get away from a large sweeping 
fire, and fire fighters can fight the fire 
by flanking it with hose streams. The 
fire will usually burn itself out as soon 
as it reaches an open space or a 
physical barrier, a group of 
buildings all of the exposed walls of 
which are fire walls. 

In a fire storm there is often not 
time for persons to travel to the edge 
of the area affected after they become 
aware of an impending fire storm. 
This obviously affects civil defense 
shelter policy. At Hamburg, thousands 
of people were in basement shelters 
which were excellent protection 
against ordinary explosive bombs. It 

ot very warm in these shelters, but 
fore the occupants realized the 
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danger they succumbed to carbon 
monoxide poisoning due to gas given 
off by the fires. As the fires coalesced 
into a single mass, tremendous air 
movements were set up by convection 
currents, and fire raged through the 
streets as though they were giant flues. 

The possibilities of conflagration 
and fire storm are inherent in the 
city target and not the bomb, and 
thus may be studied in advance. This 
should be done as a basis for fire-fight- 
ing requirements, utilities, public fa- 
cilities of all sorts, and city planning 
generally. The fire protection measures 
are not appreciably different in war 
than in peace, since the actual normal 
fire hazards of the buildings and occu- 
pancies are more important than the 
conjectural possibilities of bombing. 
In the case of the A-bomb, there is a 
tendency to think about the direct fire 
effects of the weapon, not realizing 
that these are of no importance unless 
the conditions in the area will permit 
fires to occur. I have often made the 
flat statement that no fires could occur 
through an A-bomb attack on a non- 
combustible target, and while my lis- 
teners are pondering the limitations of 
this generalization, they usually get 
the 

The appropriate civil defense meas- 
ures can be deduced by considering 
some of the A-bomb effects. 


BLAST 


The heat radiation near the flash of 
an atomic bomb is intense enough to 
cause fires. These are referred to as 
“primary” fires, to distinguish them 
from fires set by overturned stoves and 
other “secondary” effects. 

At Hiroshima some blast effects 
were reported 8 miles from ground 
zero, so a total area of about 200 
square miles was affected by the one 
bomb. Primary fires certainly occurred 
in a circle about one and one-half 
square miles in area, and some may 
have been started in parts of a three 
square mile area. Yet 4.4 square miles 
burned over. The point is that it is 
necessary to consider the secondary 
fire effects in an area which, at Hiro- 
shima, was some 133 times as great as 
that in which primary fires were cer- 
tainly caused. 

At Hiroshima, the area in which 
primary fires were certainly caused 
was entirely within the 6 square miles 
of severe damage by blast to wood 
buildings. Within the area of heavy 
blast damage, the havoc and injuries 
to people were such that any immedi- 
ate effort was devoted to escape of 
people and removal of injured. Debris 
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blocked fire apparatus, so little major 
fire fighting was done. Fire fighting in 
this area was not important, since the 
buildings were severely damaged by 
blast if not by the ensuing fire. But, 
at Hiroshima, in about 194 square 
miles of the 200 affected, fire fightin 
was or would have been possible, - 
there is no evidence that effective fire 
fighting was not done in a good many 
cases. It is a fact that there is a rela- 
tively large area in which secondary 
fire effects must be considered as com- 
pared to the area in which primary 
fire effects are significant. 

Official information on A-bomb ef- 
fects is given in relation to a “nomi- 
nal” bomb which is one equivalent to 
20,000 tons (20 kilotons) of T.N.T. 
explosive. This is said to be “approxi- 
mately” the size of the Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki bombs, but the Nagasaki 
bomb is described as “stronger” than 
that used at Hiroshima. The figures 
quoted above for Hiroshima experi- 
ence are close to those given for the 
“nominal” bomb. 


RADIATED HEAT 


The heat radiation developed b 
the bomb’s detonation travels wit 
the speed of light striking exposed 
objects. A bigger bomb can presuma- 
bly deliver more heat which may be 
why more primary fires were observed 
from the “stronger” Nagasaki bomb 
than at Hiroshima. The amount of 
heat delivered at any object decreases 
with the square of the distance from 
the bomb’s fireball. The height at 
which an air burst occurs may be ex- 
pected, therefore, to affect the amount 
of heat which reaches any object. 
There is also some radiated heat lost 
by diffraction, absorption, and convec- 
tion (“atmospheric attenuation”). 

The heat flash is of a few seconds 
duration only (for the “nominal” 


bomb, about three seconds). Except 
very close to the flash, enough heat 
would not reach objects to ignite them 
in the short interval during which 


heat is applied. Similarly, the fusible © 


links in fire doors and automatic 
sprinklers would be seldom affected. 

The short time of the flash effect 
and the loss of heat with distance 


tend to lessen the primary fire-setting 
power of the bomb. There is also diffi- 
culty in getting objects, once ignited, 
to continue to burn. Wood was ob- 
served to be charred at distances over 
one mile from ground zero at Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki, but this does not 
mean that continuing fires can always 
be set by the heat flash of “nominal” 
bombs at any such distance. The fire 
effects of atomic bombs will cause 
continuing fires in fewer cases than is 
popularly supposed. It must also be 
remembered that the primary fire 
effects will occur in an area where 
blast effects cause destruction anyway. 

Near ground zero, ignition of thin 
paper, light cotton cloth, excelsior, 
shavings, and similar materials is pos- 
sible, if they are directly exposed to 
the heat flash, but it should be kept 
in mind that the mere blazing of such 
objects will not cause a continuing fire 
unless they happen to be located so 
that the fire can spread to other com- 
bustible objects nearby. 

Outside the areas of heavy destruc- 
tion of wood buildings by blast, the 
heat flash could not be expected to 
ignite the outside walls of wood build- 
ings. Inside such areas, fuzzy wood 
surfaces, such as old wood shingles, 
or fuzzy surfaced combustible wall- 
boards would ignite very much more 
readily than smooth flat surfaces of 
the same material. Two wood boards 
turned toward each other so as to be 
30 to 45 degrees from each other and 
a few inches apart could much more 
readily take fire from an exposure to 
radiated heat in that position than if 
both were 90 degrees to the heat rays. 
Similarly, fabrics hanging in folds 
would be more susceptible to ignition 
than flat fabrics. This arrangement is 
more important than color. White cot- 
ton in folds would probably ignite 
more readily than black cotton cloth 
flat, although there is an observed 
tendency of dark fabrics to ignite 
more readily than light-colored ones. 

It would be prudent to avoid wall 
finishes such as combustible wall- 
boards, veneers, and plywoods. In 
certain of these the known rate at 
which flame will spread over the sur- 
face is high. Non-combustible types 
should be used for insulation and for 
acoustical purposes. 

Fire protection engineers would feel 
that a high degree of protection 
against primary fires could be ob- 
tained by some very simple measures. 
For example, a coat of whitewash on 
windows would prevent the passage 
of dangerous heat radiation in a ve 
large proportion of the area affected. 
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Boarded-up windows would keep out 
dangerous heat radiation, in a good 
many cases. Coatings or special paints 
which have met competent fire labora- 
tory tests can, if properly applied, 
slow down the rate of ignition and 
flame spread on the surfaces of wood 
boards, plywoods, veneers, and com- 
bustible wallboards. Even a coat of 
ordinary oil paint may give some pro- 
tection at certain distances from the 
source of radiation. It would be wise, 
for example, to remove cotton drapes 
from windows and to clear rubbish 
out of buildings. Rubbish outdoors 
should be in a covered container, and 
other rubbish should be covered with 
earth. Such simple measures would re- 
duce greatly the number of possible 
primary fires. 


SECONDARY FIRES 


At Hiroshima and Nagasaki there 
were numerous fires from secondary 
causes associated with the collapse 
of buildings. The common Japanese 
stove was a small charcoal device. 
Many were in use at Hiroshima at 
8:15 a.m., August 6, 1945, when that 
city was bombed. The overturning of 
such stoves by total or partial collapse 
of wood buildings undoubtedly caused 


many fires. Other fires were attributed . 


to gas heaters and broken gas pipes 
and electric wires, but on the other 
possible causes there is no good quan- 
titative data. It is doubtful that gas 
heaters caused many fires. Some may 
have been due to breaks in gas pipes, 
but in Japan a few breaks would 
quickly exhaust the available gas. 
In Japan, gas was a luxury, and 
gas distribution systems were small. 
In an American city there are likely 
to be a few important gas fires at 
breaks in large pipes, not many small 
gas fires. Fires of electrical origin 
would be possible from arcs on street 
wires, but not very many could occur 
from house wiring. In the U.S., most 
fires would occur under like conditions 
from overturned small heaters. In a 
period of forced heating the hot brick- 
work of chimneys might start some 
fires, but probably chimney brickwork 
would not be hot enough to ignite 
wood. With oil and gas furnaces, hot 
chimneys are not the rule. All wood 
and coal heaters would be ay 
sources of ignition of collapsing build- 
ings. Oil and gas furnaces in cellars 
would start fires relatively rarely by 
comparison. There would be too few 
hot surfaces exposed to falling build- 
ing members and debris. Even less 
likely are many spills from the con- 
ventional 275-gallon oil tank assem- 


blies with power oil burners in base- 
ments. While possible, the number of 
resulting fires from these should not be 
a high percentage. Smaller oil stoves, 
space heaters, and =p i burners have 
one or two gallons of oil in a tank 
easily spilled, and these would be like- 
ly to be the most frequent cause of 
secondary fires in a U.S. city hit by an 


A-bomb. There are no useful precau- 
tions additional to good normal prac- 
tice to be taken with house wiring and 
gas piping. Oil drums for storage of 
fuel for small oil heaters should be 
kept on the ground outside and well 
away from buildings. Small portable 
heaters of all kinds are more danger- 
ous than central heating equipment. 
The number of fires from A-bomb 
effects, either flash heat or secondary 
sources, will be a guess at best; it will 
be different at different seasons and at 
different times of day and it will be 
affected by thousands of factors in the 
pattern 4 exposed surfaces. Yet it is 
an important factor in determining 
whether the attack produces a fire 
storm effect. It should be remembered, 
however, that a fire storm can occur 
only when the composition and pat- 
tern of the city makes the phenome- 
non possible. There is good basis for 
the statement that fire storms are im- 
probable in cities where the percent- 
age of roof area to ground area (build- 
ing density) is less than 20 per cent 
or where there is less than a square 
mile of such a built-up area.? An ex- 
amination of cities would quickly 
show that most cities do not have a 
square mile of sufficient building den- 
sity. Special studies of large metro- 
politan areas need to be made to de- 
termine the fire storm possibilities. 
Where a fire storm is possible, the 
first-aid-fire-fighters or “fire guards” 
could conceivably deal so promptly 
and vigorously with the small fires 
which start that the potential fire 
storm does not result. The organiza- 


2See “Fire Effects of Bombing At- 
tacks,” Department of Defense for Na- 
tional Security Resources Board, U.S. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


tion and training of fire guard teams 
may therefore be of great importance. 

To have a fire storm there must be 
hundreds of fires, all occurring at 
practically the same time. This con- 
dition can be assured when small in- 
cendiaries are used simply b laying 
on a sufficient number of them. In 
England, incendiary attack is bein 
considered in the formulation of civi 
defense measures. The assumption is 
that in a city where a fire storm is 
possible, it could be brought about 
by incendiaries more certainly than by 
A-bomb attack. The incendiaries could 
assure the hundreds of individual fires 
required more certainly than would 
an A-bomb attack. 

For first-aid attack on small fires, 
simple fire fighting tools in large num- 
bers are required. These nt 8 pump 
tank extinguishers (stirrup pump and 
pails will do, but pump tanks are 
best), also water in barrels and small 
tanks to fill pails and pump tanks. 
Fire department requirements should 
be worked out by the professionals, 
The likelihood of damage to public 
water systems should be studied. The 
biggest drain is likely to be due to 
broken service connections in col- 
lapsed or damaged buildings. Mains 
in the grid system and feeder mains 
are not likely to be widely damaged 
except where above ground (as over 
bridges), but reduced quantities of 
water for fire fighting from public 
mains is to be expected. Storage of 
water for fire fighting in target cities 
should be provided in covered tanks 
or reservoirs in every block. Auto- 
matic sprinkler systems should have 
primary supplies from gravity tanks. 
Such tanks are on towers usually struc- 
turally stronger than the buildings 
they protect so should remain in place 
where buildings are left standing. 


PROTECTION FOR BUILDINGS 
OF VARIOUS TYPES 


It is difficult to generalize about the 
appropriate protection for buildings. 
We can, however, consider the possi- 
ble damage to four types of buildings 
which are common, and the measures 
suggested for these will show what 
can be done. The four types of build- 
ings discussed below are the following: 

1. Fire-resistive buildings. 

2. Industrial buildings with unpro- 
tected steel frames. 

3. Masonry wall-bearing structures 
with wood floors and partitions. 

4. Wood-frame buildings. 

Of fire-resistive buildings, the fol- 
lowing observations can be made. Re- 
inforced concrete and heavy steel- 
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framed multi-storied buildings will, 
undoubtedly, stand up better than 
other types to the fire effects of A- 
bombs. The steel frames are enclosed 
with masonry and will usually permit 
complete burnout of the contents 
without collapse due to the fire. The 
intensity of fire is determined by the 
heat developed by the burning of the 
contents. In office buildings, hotels, 
apartments, and the like, this would 
be of a low order, 40,000 to 80,000 
B.T.U. per square foot per floor. Each 
floor can be considered separately if, 
as is usual, stair and elevator shafts 
are enclosed. Fire-resistive buildings, 
the windows and curtain walls of 
which are blown out, permit hori- 
zontal fire spread. In such cases and 
others where window protection is 
lacking, they would not necessarily 
provide a barrier to a conflagration 
or sweeping fire. How these buildings 
act in a conflagration may be seen 
from a study of the Burlington Build- 
ing fire in Chicago in 1922. Each 
large fire-resistive building would have 
to be given specific study in order to 
tell to what extent it might contribute 
to a fire storm. 

A very common industrial building 
has a steel frame in which the steel 
members have no “fireproofing” cover. 
These buildings have little or no in- 
herent resistance to fire. The columns 
and trusses collapse under exposure 
to a fire of only 15 to 20 minutes du- 
ration. Damage to trusses is particu- 
larly severe in cases where the roof- 
deck is of wood planks. Such build- 
ings are tolerable for industrial occu- 
pancies when protected by automatic 
sprinkler systems. They are usually of 
large area and one very high story in 
height. Fire fighting with hose streams 
is difficult in such buildings. 

In industrial buildings, the inten- 
sity of fire to be expected is deter- 
mined by the combustibility of raw 
materials and finished products. Many 
manufacturing operations do not in- 
volve heavy fire loads per square foot. 
In some cases, like metal work, there 
is very little combustible material. 
What there is, is not arranged so that 
a fire can find a chain of combustible 


material so as to spread from its point 
of origin to other parts of the floor 
area. Such light hazard occupancies 
would not be likely to contribute to a 
conflagration or fire storm unless the 
roofdeck is wood. The conflagration 
possibilities are determined mostly by 
the fire load per square foot. When 
this loading is of the order of a ware- 
house (about 320,000 B.T.U. per 
square foot), the building could in- 
volve a fire of high intensity and long 
duration. The unprotected steel-frame 
industrial building is often considered 
unsuitable for warehouse use. It is 
most commonly applied to manufac- 
turing occupancies of low fire load. 

In most cities, the ordinary con- 
struction consists of masonry wall- 
bearing structures with wood floors 
and partitions. Where the masonry 
walls are complete, without openings 
and parapeted, they form a barrier to 
fire spread. . 

In German cities, fire storms oc- 
curred in areas of this masonry-walled 
wood construction. The buildings were 
5 and 6-story dwellings, each less than 
3,000 square feet in area, Each such 
building was separated from the next 
by a brick wall so heavy as to pre- 
vent any fire spread from one building 
to another. The fire storm resulted 
from a fire set by individual incendi- 
ary bombs in at least every other 
building. It can be presumed that an 
A-bomb attack would have to cause 
at least as many fires in this type of 
building to make a fire storm possible, 
which is why an estimate of the num- 
ber of fires possible and the percent- 
age controllable by fire guards is so 
important in civil defense planning. 

Buildings of this type make intense 
fires of considerable duration possible, 
and therefore it is difficult to select 
locations for safe shelters in parts of 
cities where this construction predomi- 
nates. In many U.S. cities there are 
considerable numbers of blocks of this 
construction. In these blocks heights 
may be only 2 and 3 stories, but 
areas of individual buildings are often 
20,000 square feet or more. Large 
fires, well alight, in buildings of this 
construction are not ordinarily con- 


trollable by hose streams. There is 
some chance in normal times of con- 
trolling fires in buildings of this con- 
struction up to limits of the order of 
the following: one story, 10,000 
square feet; two and three stories, 
5,000 square feet; four to six stories, 
2,500 square feet. There are both con- 
flagration and fire storm possibilities 
in sections where blocks of buildings 
exceed these figures and where the 
building density is high: 30 per cent 
or more. Conflagration possibilities can 
be lessened by fire walls or open space 
separation between buildings of this 
type of construction, but no generali- 
zation about firebreaks is valid. In 
each case occupancy, area, height, ar- 
rangement of buildings, wall openings, 
topography, climatic conditions, fire 
fighting, and other factors must be 
considered. 

In areas principally occupied by 
buildings of this ordinary construc- 
tion, it would be possible in a good 
many cities to reduce the congestion 
to some figure, bringing the over-all 
building density down as near as pos- 
sible to about 20 per cent. The razing 
of alternate blocks, checkerboard fash- 
ion, would probably be the most se- 
vere measure necessary. My personal 
opinion is that study would show that 
in a great many cases nothing as dras- 
tic would be needed. Many old build- 
ings of this type are uneconomical to 
operate and they are being gradually 
torn down, especially where — 
lots produce more revenue. Muc 
could be accomplished by simply en- 
couraging removal of a selection of 
old buildings in each block. 

Wood-frame buildings are combus- 
tible throughout. Stucco and_ brick 
veneer outside walls do not give these 
buildings any important increased fire 
resistance, but roof coverings which 
will resist a shower of small sparks 
(asphalt shingles, for example), will 
prevent one building taking fire from 
another some distance away and so 
may be an important factor in con- 
flagration. : 

Areas of closely built wood build- 
ings are demonstrably susceptible to 
fire storms if the ratio of roof area to 
ground area is more than some 20 per 
cent over a large enough section of a 
city. Height of buildings may not be a 
governing factor: fire storms in Japa- 
nese cities occurred with buildings of 
about one and one-half to two stories 
of very light wood frame. Wood build- 
ings over three stories have been found 
unacceptable by peacetime criteria, so 


(Continued on page 352) 
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WHAT ARE THE PEOPLE THINKING? 


CHARLES A. METZNER and JULIA B. KESSLER 


Public interest in atomic energy has been assessed in several studies 
made by the Survey Research Center, a division of the Institute for 
Social Research at the University of Michigan. The most recent of 
these surveys was directed by Dr. Charles A. Metzner, who summarizes 
his findings in this article for the Bulletin. Mrs. Kessler, co-author of the 


article, is editor for the Institute. 


F NO small consequence to 
O those in government, research 

laboratories, and the private 
industries connected with the develop- 
ment of atomic energy is the finding 
in a recent survey! that the public has 
little awareness of atomic energy as a 
present force, and even less under- 
standing of its possibilities. 

Scientists may well note the apathy 
with which the American public looks 
at one of the most revolutionary and 
fateful of man’s powers. In a study 
which was conducted for the Atomic 


Energy Commission by the Survey — 


Research Center of the University of 
Michigan, researchers found that one 
per cent of the people interviewed had 
not heard of the atomic bomb and 
that an additional seven per cent could 
neither name nor recognize peacetime 
uses of atomic power. Twenty-five 
per cent more had not heard of radi- 
ation in connection with the use of 
atomic materials. 

This lack of information goes hand 
in hand, it was demonstrated, with a 
general disinterest in the subject, a 
lack of fear or anxiety, and a thor- 
ough lack of concern about develop- 
ments in the field. The researchers, 
supposing that this might only be the 
case in areas which had no industry 
dealing with atomic power, compared 
the replies of people in nearby resi- 
dences with those of people at some 
distance from the major projects at 
Oak Ridge, Brookhaven, Los Alamos, 
Hanford, Berkeley, Ames, and so on. 
The differences are very slight. People 
who live near atomic energy plants 
have no more knowledge, fear, or 
interest in it than residents of areas 
where there is no such industry. 


1 Public Response To Peacetime Uses 
of Atomic Energy. Volume 1. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan: Institute for Social Research, 
December, 1950. 


Since the study was originally de- 
signed to find out for the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission whether people 
living and working in installation areas 
have any adverse feelings and reac- 
tions to peacetime developments in 
atomic science, it was startling on first 
glance to find no trace of any special 
opinions or differing attitudes. But 
much more alarming, the stud 
showed up the general lack of re- 
action which characterizes equally in- 
stallation and non-installation areas. 
There is no significant difference be- 
tween the matched groups in their 
desire for information, or even in their 
curiosity about the subject, nor is it 
discussed very commonly in either 
group. 

Even as a job possibility the indus- 
try has no special meanings. When 
people in installation areas were asked 
about how they should advise a friend 
concerning two similar jobs, one of 
which involved atomic industry, they 
mentioned the usual criteria: interest 
and/or aptitude for the job, the job 
future, etc. Only one in four consid- 
ered the possible dangers. Half the 
respondents outside the installation 
areas favored taking the job working 
with atomic energy. And what is more, 
it seemed to be the people living in 
installation communities who men- 
tioned least often the radioactive 
hazards involved in such a position.? 


PUBLIC RELIANCE ON THE EXPERT 


What does all this impassivity pur- 
port? Partly, as explained by many of 
those interviewed—this is a worry for 
the “experts” and the “government,” 
and those who are represented in these 
abstractions receive their complete con- 
fidence. The scientists are believed to 


2 This may be accounted for by the re- 
markable safety record of the AEC in- 
stallations.—Editor. 


know what they are about, and people 
are all too willing to place their safety 
in the hands of the men who evolved 
and now work with atomic power. Be- 
cause he is the mastermind, the scien- 
tist has emerged into the world of poli- 
tics and economics. He is entrusted, by 
consent of the people, with a potential 
power the extent of which he alone can 
judge. His guardianship is thus, in a 
sense, involuntary. He is, in the eyc of 
the public, “expert,” and he can neither 
abdicate this trust nor retreat to the 
laboratory. 

Such reliance is heartening but not 
without its hazards. It is based primar- 
ily on simple faith rather than under- 
standing of the importance of this dis- 
covery. Above all, people need to be 
made aware of those aspects of the 
power which will be harnessed for 
their use at home, at work, on a farm. 
It is the lack of tangible impact on 
daily lives which keeps the subject re- 
mote. What would become of their 
bland confidence in the event of a 
major industrial accident? Might it not 
be thoroughly shattered and leave fear 
and panic in its stead? If there were a 
more thorough acquaintance with the 
hazardous side of the industry there 
might also be a greater ability to resist 
the shock of a catastrophe. 

Communities such as those at South 
Amboy and Texas City, facing disaster 
by nature of the industry which they 
harbor, are warned of the dangers 
which they are subject to, as are miners 
who descend to their underground 
shafts. Those in installation cities are 
residents of areas in permanent danger, 
and a greater awareness of this expo- 
sure is indeed only just. This is not to 
suggest that people should be thrown 
into unreasonable anxiety; on the con- 
trary, a more thorough comprehension 
of the projected aims of atomic re- 
search in medicine, agriculture, heat- 
ing, and industrial power, etc., along 
with an honest approximation of the 
industrial hazards would mean a popu- 
lation more interested and less depen- 
dent upon “experts,” and so less likely 
to be demoralized in the event of any 


kind of mishap. 
(Continued on page 352) 
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THE JOINT COMMITTEE REVIEWS 
THE U.S. ATOMIC ENERGY PROJECT 


gressional Committee on Atomic 

Energy was presented to Congress 
last month. Created five years ago to 
represent Congress and the American 
people in Overseeing the atomic ener- 
gy project, the Committee makes peri- 
odic reports detailing its activities and 
appraising the efforts of the AEC. Its 
first report was delivered in January 
1948. In October 1949, the Commit- 
tee, sharply divided after the investi- 
gation of the AEC, which had been 
initiated by Senator Hickenlooper in 
May of that year, sent in two reports 
representing majority and minority 
views on the results of the investi- 
gation.? 

In the current report, which we pre- 
sent below in slightly abridged form, 
there are indications that the Commit- 
tee intends to take a more supervisory 
and critical role than it has in the 
past. In its first report it stated that it 
“does not attempt to pass judgment on 
specialized scientific or technical pro- 
cedures,” and that it “has not assumed 
the responsibilities for administrative 
policies which are clearly vested in the 
Atomic Energy Commission,” but “is 
attempting to gain as much informa- 
tion and knowledge from an over-all 
standpoint as will enable the Commit- 
tee to recommend, from time to time, 
any legislation that may be desirable 
and to keep abreast of changing 
needs.” Since this statement of general 
policy, a long congressional investiga- 
tion into AEC procedures has taken 
place, and the reports of the Commit- 
tee have shown a growing interest in 
administrative and technical details of 
the program. 


Te latest report of the Joint Con- 


COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 


The Committee and its subcommit- 
tees have held hundreds of meetings, 
about three quarters of which took 
place in executive session. 

The Committee has heard the testi- 
mony of virtually all the ranking gov- 
ernment officials, scientists, and mili- 


1 These early reports were summarized 
in the Bulletin IV (March 1948), 96, and 
V (December 1949), 330-36. 
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tary men in any way connected with 
atomic energy. At least once annually 
members of the Committee or staff 
representatives inspect each significant 
field installation, and visits to major 
installations occur routinely at more 
frequent intervals. 


LEGISLATION 


Thus far, the Committee has found 
only one major amendment to the 
original law to be necessary. This 
amendment was reported unanimous- 
ly to the Congress and was approved 
by the Senate and House without dis- 
sent during the present month. While 
the Committee has also recommended 
to Congress six minor items of legis- 
lation over the past half decade, its 
activities have mainly consisted in a 
constant scrutiny of the unfolding 
atomic enterprise. 


RAW MATERIALS 


From its earliest days the Commit- 
tee has placed heavy emphasis upon 
raw materials problems. It attempted 
to encourage the discovery and devel- 
opment of new uranium sources, par- 
ticularly on the North American con- 
tinent, but overseas as well. Commit- 
tee members played an active role in 
the international arrangements, effec- 
tive by early 1948, that produced de- 
sirable results regarding uranium im- 
ports from abroad. Likewise the Com- 
mittee urged speed not only in the 
conclusion of raw materials agree- 
ments with such countries as South 
Africa but also in the construction of 
certain domestic plants which make 
possible a more efficient use of uran- 
ium. Moreover, the Committee itself 
called attention to one significant 
source within the United States that 
was not being adequately exploited. 

The Raw Materials Subcommittee, 
under the Chairmanship of Senator 
Anderson, is conducting a series of 
hearings and inquiries which have al- 
ready demonstrated that the uranium 
situation has substantially improved 
and promises to improve still further. 

Committee members have empha- 
sized their finding that, within broad 
limits, the United States may obtain 


as much uranium as it desires for de- 
fense purposes provided that the cost 
is deemed to be worth while. Much 
has been accomplished by way of 
eliminating the widespread but faulty 
assumption that uranium ore receipts 
must be a rigidly fixed quantity, and 
establishing as fact that supplies will 
vary with the amount of money, man- 
power, and effort directed toward ob- 
taining them. 

The Committee notes with pleasure 
the Commission’s currently intensified 
raw materials program and recom- 
mends still further intensification of 
this effort, looking toward increased 
use of thorium as well as uranium. 


PRODUCTION 


The over-all picture, which once in- 
volved the danger of major set-backs, 
has brightened—although the future 
of course contains uncertainties. The 
Commission has raised production lev- 
els to an all-time high. 

In several instances the Committee 
saw opportunities to step up plutonium 
production, rapidly and at minimum 
cost, and it exerted continuous pres- 
sure resulting in seizure of these op- 
portunities. Another problem which 
has occupied considerable Committee 
time is the ratio between plutonium 
and U-235 output; for a shealthy bal- 
ance between the two is essential to 
national security. 

Still another problem at the fore- 
front in Committee deliberations is 
that of AEC relations with contractors, 
especially two aspects: (1) The de- 
sirability of awarding contracts to as 
many large and small private firms as 
feasible, rather than concentrating the 
work among a few big companies; and 
(2) the desirability of awarding as 
many contracts as feasible through 
competitive bidding and on a lump- 
sum or unit-price basis, rather than 
through negotiation and on the basis 
of cost-plus-fixed-fee. More progress 
has been made in the first of these two 
aspects than in the second. 
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Greater effort is recommended to- 
ward extending the use of lump-sum 
or unit-price contracts. 

However, where cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contracts today prevail, the Committee 
is glad to observe an increase in cost 
consciousness and fiscal controls with- 
out impairing o progress. One fa- 
cility, for example, was recently com- 
pleted three months ahead of schedule 
and at a cost nearly three million 
dollars less than anticipated. However, 
throughout the project, in varying de- 
grees, there remains room for improve- 
ment. 

Work stoppages in atomic energy 
construction jobs have periodically 
caused concern among Committee 
members, but never to the same de- 
gree as the recent stoppages at Padu- 
cah, Kentucky, and Dana, Indiana. 
These two installations are of critical 
importance to the defense of the 
United States and must not be de- 
layed. 


REACTOR DEVELOPMENT 
In its 1949 report, the Committee 


said'it “believes that reactor develop- 
ment should proceed with all possible 


speed, and disappointment therefore - 


follows from reflection that, in 2% 
years, the Commission has not broken 
ground on a single new-type high- 
power reactor.” 

The Committee added this com- 
ment: “Results are what count; and by 
that standard the rate of progress in 
reactor development for military pur- 
poses is overslow, notwithstanding the 
many good reasons which account for 
it. The Committee urges every pos- 
sible effort in this field.” 

Since these words were written, 
genuine gains have been made. Reac- 
tor production capacity at Hanford has 
increased; the research reactor at 
Brookhaven, after many vicissitudes 
and avoidable delays, started operat- 
ing; the reactors planned for Savannah 
River are under way; the important 
Materials Testing Reactor and a land- 
based prototype of a submarine re- 
actor are well along toward realization 
at Arco, Idaho; and the Experimental 
Breeder Reactor, also located at Arco, 
“went critical” a few weeks ago. 

This last event represents a kind of 
landmark, since—before start-up of the 
Experimental Breeder—the reactor of 
most advanced design and perform- 
ance operating in North America was 
the Canadian NRX heavy-water pile 
at Chalk River, Ontario. The Commit- 
tee hopes that never again will it be 


truthfully said that the reactor of most 
advanced design and performance 
operates anywhere but in the United 
States. 

The work of the Reactor Develop- 
ment Subcommittee, under the chair- 
manship of the Committee Vice-Chair- 
man, Representative Durham, has 
helped concentrate the reactor pro- 
gram upon specific priority objectives, 
reducing the earlier tendency to study 
much but to undertake little which is 
concrete. As regards one vital reactor 
project, the Subcommittee concluded 
that a major policy decision had been 
too long delayed and that additional 
delay might seriously hamper progress. 
The Subcommittee therefore informed 
the appropriate civilian and military 
authorities that, unless the necessary 
decision were reached within a specific 
time period, they would be requested 
to appear and explain their reasons for 
deferring judgment. The decision (one 
which the Subcommittee itself en- 
dorsed) was made on the next-to-last 
day of the stipulated time period. 

Contracts have been let for the de- 
velopment and prototype construction 
of a nuclear power plant and fuselage 
for an aircraft. 

The Subcommittee has been most 
pleased with the drive and the busi- 
ness-like methods brought to bear 
upon the submarine prototype reactor 
now under construction at Arco. The 
prospect of peacetime industrial power 
improves, moreover, as allied work 
upon military reactors such as that for 
the submarine progresses. The Sub- 
committee has been least pleased with 
progress at Schenectady, New York. 
The 1949 Committee report pointed 
out that after three years this labora- 
tory had yet to start building a reactor. 
The same remains true today, two 
years later. 

The Committee is keenly interested 
in the current study program involving 
eight private industrial firms. These 
are exploring the possibility of offering 


to build reactors wholly or partly at 
their own expense, with the Maal pur- 
pose of pro _— power for sale to 
the public and plutonium for sale to 
the government. It is recommended 
that the complex factors entering into 
such a possibility be rapidly crystal- 
lized, so that they may be properly 
evaluated and ror 

The Committee also renews its 1949 
recommendation, particularly as re- 
gards thorium breeders and plutonium 
production reactors of the future, that 
“reactor development . . . proceed with 


all possible speed.” 


WEAPONS 


Before the President announced, on 
January 31, 1950, his decision to ac- 
celerate the nation’s hydrogen weapon 
program, and at a time when some 
individuals having access to the facts 
opposed such a decision, the Commit- 
tee thoroughly explored the problem— 
and Committee members urged the 
most strenuous efforts in this area. 
Since that time the hydrogen program 
has gone forward, and the Committee 
renews its urgings that necessary ob- 
jectives be attained in the shortest 
space of time. 

The Committee specifically suggests 
that early consideration be given to 
the possibility of a second weapons 
development laboratory to supplement 
Los Alamos at least in certain engi- 
neering phases. 

As this suggestion indicates, concern 
is felt over the increasing burdens im- 
posed upon Los Alamos. That labora- 
tory is to be congratulated upon the 
results of the tests conducted last win- 
ter at the Nevada site and more re- 
cently at Eniwetok Atoll in the Pacific. 
These very results, achieved by Los 
Alamos, create incentive to pursue so 
many lines of endeavor simultaneously 
as to create difficult problems for any 
single laboratory. The Committee also 
has in mind the continuing necessity 
of an imaginative approach and a will- 
ingness to assume risks, including the 
risk of test failures, if the stakes ap- 
pear to be sufficiently high. 

If any one area of atomic endeavor 
were to be singled out as having 
yielded the most far-reaching progress 
over the past two years, it is the area 
of weapons development. The implica- 
tions for tactical uses are great. The 
strategical implications are equally 
great. The ability of the United States 
to deter aggression, or to meet aggres- 
sion if it comes, is being significantly 
strengthened. 
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SECURITY AND INTELLIGENCE 


In the first months of its existence 
the Committee took two steps: (1) it 
pressed for a strong United States in- 
telligence effort directed at the atomic 
energy activities of potential enemies; 
and (2) it brought unrelenting pres- 
sure in behalf of all endeavors to se- 
cure information which would enable 
the United States to know when any 
atomic test explosion took place on 
the continents of Eurasia. The active 
intervention of a handful of individ- 
uals, some of whom are Committee 
members, may well have meant the 
difference between failure and suc- 
cess in becoming aware of the two 
Soviet bomb tests announced by the 
President. 

The Committee’s 1949 report ob- 
serves that the first Soviet explosion 
took place considerably ahead of the 
anticipated date. Although the impor- 
tant steps continually under way to 
bolster this nation’s atomic energy in- 
telligence program are to be com- 
mended, it is felt that in this field al- 
most no effort can be too great. 

The Committee’s solemn responsi- 
bility to help assure the security of 
atomic weapon storage has figured in 
a number of hearings and on-the-spot 
checks. Some time ago the Committee 
found that the handling of this prob- 
lem was capable of being strength- 
ened. Remedial measures have since 
been adopted. Another physical secu- 
rity problem of continuing concern 
relates to the danger of clandestine in- 
troduction of atomic weapons into 
American port cities through innocent- 
appearing merchant ships. 

As regards personnel security in 
atomic energy enterprises there is not 
now and can never be any basis for 
complacency. To be sure, no dis- 
covered cases of atomic espionage 
have involved Commission employees. 
But the machinery which can furnish 
absolute protection a treason is 
yet to be invented. This very fact un- 
derscores the necessity for the most 
unflagging and aggressive efforts to 
guard the integrity of the nation’s 
project. 


AEC ADMINISTRATION 


The Commission, in its organization 
and administrative functioning, and its 
philosophy of operation, is constantly 
improving. 
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OTHER PROBLEMS 


The Committee’s views on AEC 
community problems were set forth in 
the 1949 report,? and they have not 
altered since. 

The civil defense inquiries and hear- 
ings undertaken by the Committee 
after the first Soviet atomic explosion 
contributed to the speeding of the 
program which has evolved, and the 
Committee maintains its interest. 

It also follows developments, 
through hearings and otherwise, in the 
as yet fruitless quest for effective in- 
ternational control of atomic energy. 

Committee interest in peacetime 
applications continues to be high, not 
only as regards such well publicized 
areas as radioactive isotopes, and com- 
mercial power, but also in fields of in- 
calculable potential promise such as 
photosynthesis research. 


CONCLUSION 


The Commission, after almost five 
years of operation, is making — 
at a faster rate than in its earlier days. 
It is also unquestionably true that the 
atomic counter-blow which the United 
States could launch at an aggressor 
would be swift and sure and terrible. 
On the other hand, as this report indi- 
cates, there are areas in our atomic 
program which need to be shored up, 
and there are opportunities for faster 
advancement which need to be vigor- 
ously exploited. If the Committee # 
a single general comment to offer, it 
is this: Greater boldness and more sci- 
entific and technical daring should be 
brought to bear upon the program. 


2 The majority report of 1949 admitted 
that some cases of waste had been un- 
covered in the congressional investigation, 
but concluded that the towns were “gradu- 
ally developing into livable places condu- 
cive to high morale.” It expressed concern 
lest community affairs usurp too much of 
the Commission’s time. 


FORRESTAL DIARIES: PART II 


(Continued from page 331) 


happen to a group of ships under those 
conditions. Vice Admiral Blandy said 
also that while the deep underwater 
test might have the greatest effect on 
the ships themselves, the surface or 
shallow underwater explosion would 
probably throw the most radioactive 
water over the ship, thus having the 
maximum effect upon the combination 
of ships and men. 

Secretary [of the Interior] Kru 
said he thought the tests could be hel 
in January, as the scientists would 
come back then if offered enough 
money. 

Secretary Byrnes asked Vice Ad- 
miral Blandy how important the Navy 
considered the tests. The latter replied 
that he understood they were held to 
be of great importance by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff; that for the Navy, it 
was necessary to know what changes 
in ship design, in tactical formation, 
and in the spread of ships in a harbor 
might be essential in the event the 
atomic bomb was not abolished by in- 
ternational agreement and we had to 
fight an atomic war. The Ground 
Forces also would learn much about 
the advisability of redesign of many 
items of equipment ak weld be 
exposed on the decks of ships; while 
the Air Forces wanted to know to 
what extent an enemy’s naval vessels 
would be profitable targets for U.S. 
use of the bomb. 

The President then said it was es- 
sential for the Congress to be in Wash- 
ington at the date set for the first test, 
and he neither desired to have them 
away at the bomb tests then or hold 
the tests without inviting them. How- 
ever, he had no objection to commenc- 
ing the tests on July 1, and unless 
there were further objections, that 
would be his decision. No objections 
were made. 


26 July 1946 
Cabinet 


I reported to the Cabinet on my im- 
pression of the atomic bomb test and 
said we were satisfied that both the “A” 
and “B” tests would be productive of 
important results, not merely of a mili- 
tary character but also [would] yield 
information of a collateral scientific 
value. I said that personally I had 
some doubts whether the third test, 
from a military standpoint, was neces- 
sary. [The third test of the Bikini ser- 


ies was never made.] 
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REPORT OF BRITISH ATOMIC 
SCIENTISTS ANNUAL MEETING 


The following account of the annual meeting of the British Atomic 
Scientists Association is reprinted from their magazine, Atomic Sci- 
entists News, a publication very similar to this Bulletin. It will be seen 
from this account that British scientists in their Association discuss 
much the same kind of issues as arise in the discussions pro and con 
about the Federation of American Scientists. 

It is also true that the editorial problems of the Bulletin are some- 
what like those of the Atomic Scientists News. In particular, the 
Bulletin has proved very useful as an instrument of popular educa- 
tion, as can be judged from the hundreds of subscriptions that we have 
from popular libraries and high schools. The Bulletin, like the Atomic 
Scientists News, plans to continue to run articles from time to time 
explaining major atomic developments in non-technical terms. 


the Association was held in the 
Clarendon Laboratory, Oxford, on 
June thirtieth. The usual formal busi- 
ness was transacted, and the officers of 


Te Annual General Meeting of 


the Association gave reports on the © 


year’s work and on the present posi- 
tion. The President’s and Treasurer’s 
reports show that while one phase of 
our existence has come to an end, we 
may nevertheless look forward to de- 
veloping and extending our work un- 
der the new arrangements made for 
publishing the News. 

The Secretary reported on the ap- 
pointment of officers, and on the elec- 
tions to Council. For the coming year 
the officers of the Association will be: 


President: Professor M. H. L. 
Pryce, F.R.S. 
General Secretary: Dr. J. L. Michiels 
Treasurer: Dr. L. E. J. Roberts 
Editor, A. S. News: Dr. H. R. Allan 


DISCUSSION ON POLICY 


The discussion at the meeting 
turned on the policy to be adopted by 
the Association towards matters hav- 
ing political implications. It was 
opened by Professor Lord Cherwell, 
who urged very strongly that the Asso- 
ciation should refrain altogether from 
expressing views on political matters. 
Scientists were not united in their 
political convictions. 

He felt that the most useful role for 
the Association lay in giving expert 
guidance and assistance to the public 
and to the Government in technical 
matters such as, for example, Civil De- 


fense arrangements. Expressing views 
on whether atomic bombs ought or 
ought not to be used in warfare was 
not our job, and could do harm. 
Bodies like the Royal Society did not 
indulge in politics: why should we? 


Professor Mott, voicing the general 
attitude adopted by the Council dur- 
ing the year, agreed with Lord Cher- 
well that it was impossible for scien- 
tists as a body to agree on political 
matters, and that the Association 
ought not to make political pronounce- 
ments. But he did consider it impor- 
tant for scientists to have a forum on 
which they could discuss among 
themselves and with the public the 
social and political implications of 
their work. Professor Rotblat recalled 
that in its early days the Associa- 
tion was preoccupied with the question 
of International Control—a problem 
which certainly embraced both science 
and politics. Other speakers also urged 
the importance of discussing the social 
implications of atomic energy, and 
therefore of discussing politics to a 
limited extent. 

According to Mrs. Alan Simpson, a 
member of the editorial staff of the 
American Bulletin of the Atomic Scien- 
tists, whom we were glad to welcome 
as a guest to the meeting, the practice 
of the Bulletin is to devote about two- 
thirds of its space to social and polit- 
ical matters. It is very careful, how- 
ever, to include in the same issue arti- 


cles giving both sides of any contro- 
versy. In this way it hopes to receive 
criticism equally from the right and 
from the left. 

Professor Mott welcomed this defi- 
nition of impartiality, and suggested 
that the News should. try to emulate it. 
However, Lord Cherwell did not 
agree. He deprecated the idea of con- 
ducting a sort of political forum in 
the News. Scientists wishing to ex- 
press political views should join frank- 
ly political organizations, and allow 
the A. S. A. to remain as a learned 
society that could 7 the public reli- 
able and unbiased statements about 
atomic energy. It would be very diffi- 
cult to maintain a just balance be- 
tween left-wing and right-wing views 
in the News: experience showed that 
while left-wing writers were prolific of 
articles, the right-wing did not have 
the time to contribute regularly to a 
journal with so small a circulation. 

Commenting upon Lord Cherwell’s 
statements, Dr. Kurti remarked that 
political aspects of scientific questions 
are touched upon in the editorials of 
Nature—could we not do likewise?— 
and Professor Mott pointed out that 
the small circulation of the News did 
not truly indicate the extent of its in- 
fluence. One of his articles had subse- 
quently found a place in the U. S. 
Army Infantry Journal. 

Lord Cherwell’s point of view was 
supported by other speakers, who sug- 
gested that the News could be run 
effectively as a journal of popular edu- 
cation, with articles on the uses of iso- 
topes in medicine and industry, etc. 
The Editor, while agreeing that such 
articles were valuable, pointed to the 
difficulties in securing a flow of articles 
of this type, and asked whether the 
enthusiasm of those doing voluntary 
work for the Association could be 
maintained on such limited objectives. 
In dealing with controversial matters 
his aim had been to maintain a proper 
balance between all points of view, 
but—as Lord Cherwell had already 
pointed out—it was not easy to find 
people to write the articles. 

The discussion did not end with any 
agreed conclusions. Summing up, the 
President indicated that the new 
Council would of course take note of 
the views expressed. In future issues 
of the News, he thought that care 
should be taken for articles not to di- 
gress from science and its relations 
with society into politics as such, while 
in all controversial issues the attempt 
should be made to represent the con- 
flicting points of view in one and the 
same issue. 
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Books 


In the following reviews, Dr. J. H. Rush discusses several volumes which 
have recently appeared on the questions of loyalty and security. Dr. 
Rush, a physicist at the Harvard High Altitude Observatory at Boulder, 
Colorado, has for many years been active in atomic education and 
was secretary of the Federation of American Scientists. He was 


at Oak Ridge during the war. 


An analysis of the Forrestal Diaries is also presented here by Walter 
Johnson, Chairman of the Department of History at the University of 
Chicago. He edited Edward Stettinius’ volume, Roosevelt and the Rus- 
sians: The Story of the Yalta Conference, and is editor of the forth- 
coming book, Turbulent Era: A Diplomatic Record of Forty Years, by 
Ambassador Joseph C. Grew. In 1945-46 Dr. Johnson worked inti- 
mately with the Chicago committee sponsoring the McMahon Act. 


SCIENCE AND LOYALTY 


new. It was a major preoccupa- 

tion of the Hebrew prophets, and 
it crops up in such diverse writings as 
the famous correspondence between 
Trajan and Pliny the Younger on the 
treatment of Christians and Mark 
Twain’s Connecticut Yankee. Loyalty 
is closely identified with unity, and 
consequently becomes a troubled issue 
when internal decay or pressure from 
without threatens the existing order. 

Each such situation evokes its own 
peculiar responses, and those who try 
to interpret the forces about them 
inevitably reflect the nature of their 
own involvement. Yet through such 
efforts at interpretation, understanding 
evolves and perspective is attained. 
Out of the controversy over loyalty 
issues in this country in recent years, 
several considered and _ thoughtful 
works have now emerged. This dis- 
cussion is not intended to be compre- 
hensive; but it may represent the 
trend of such studies. 

Cornell University, under a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, has 
sponsored a series of reports on the 
impact upon civil liberties of various 
aspects of loyalty and security pro- 
cedures. Two of these are reviewed 


T= problem of disloyalty is not 
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here: Security, Loyalty, and Science, 
by Walter Gellhorn of the Columbia 
University Law School; and The Ten- 
ney Committee, by Edward L. Barrett, 
Jr., of the Law School of the Univer- 
sity of California. 

Dr. Gellhorn remarks that “science 
has come to be regarded somewhat in 
the nature of a national war plant 
in which a fortune has been invested,” 
and proceeds to examine the practices 
that have developed for keeping sci- 
entific information secret, and their 
effects upon the men involved, upon 
science, and upon the nation. The 
legal power of federal agencies to 
classify information, he reveals, is (ex- 
cept in the case of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission) derived by ex- 
trapolation from statutes authorizing 
the head of a department to prescribe 
regulations among other 
things, “. . . the custody, use and pres- 
ervation of the records, papers and 
property appertaining to it.” From 
this tenuous base has proliferated all 
the ramified structure of classified in- 
formation. 

Considering the advantages and dis- 
advantages of secrecy, Dr. Gellhorn 
notes that, despite impressive evidence 
that compartmentalization of informa- 


tion seriously hampered scientific work 
during the last war, the practice is 
continued. He feels that one of the 
most damaging effects of secrecy is 
the elimination of open, vigorous 
checking and criticism of scientific re- 
search. Scientists are not “kept on 
their mettle,” and judgments of the 
justification of a project and of the 
quality of the resulting research tend 
to become narrow and subjective. He 
believes that our military strength as 
well as broader values are best served 
by classifying only information on di- 
rectly military applications. 

Dr. Gellhorn is caustically critical 
of the federal loyalty program, feeling 
that even the damage done to those 
who have been unjustly ejected by it 
is minor compared to its effect upon 
the morale of those who remain in 
government service. He favors some- 
thing like the British practice, under 
which loyalty investigations as such 
would be abolished, and _ security 
clearances—based on loyalty and other 
considerations—would be required 
only for a small minority of “sensi- 
tive” posts. 

Dr. Barrett deals with a quite dif- 
ferent context: the use and abuse of 
legislative ——— power, as ex- 
emplified in the history of the Fact- 
finding Committee on Un-American 
Activities of the California Legisla- 
ture—better known by the name of its 
original chairman, Senator Jack B. 
Tenney. This book, quoting heavily 
and with restrained comment from 
committee hearings and reports and 
the press, gives an impressive picture 
of the complexity of the current po- 
litical struggle, of the hard reality of 
subversive activities, and cf the dam- 
age that results when the power to 
persecute is given to incompetent and 
fanatical men. 

II 

“The national loyalty of free men 
is not so much to their government 
as to the purposes for which their 
government was created,” says Wash- 
ington Post writer Alan Barth in The 
Loyalty of Free Men. His discussion 
rather parallels that of Gellhorn, but 
is broader and somewhat more in- 
sistent. Barth feels that the govern- 
ment of a democracy must take some 
risks to maintain freedom, and that 
its ultimate strength must derive from 
loyalty freely given—it cannot be co- 
erced. He holds views on secrecy of 
science and on the loyalty program 
similar to Gellhorn’s; and he would 
abolish the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee altogether, on the 
ground that its basic purpose is to 
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punish by publicity acts that may not 
constitutionally be penalized. 

This year a major American novelist 
tried to synthesize these troubled cur- 
rents into fiction. In The Troubled Air, 
Irwin Shaw dramatizes a situation in 
commercial radio, in which people 
have been dropped from programs on 
the basis of dubious allegations of 
Communist affiliations. The usefulness 
of fictional treatment of such topics 
may be questioned; in the attempt to 
embody a diverse class or group in a 
single character, the novelist must 
generalize to the point of caricature, 
and the external situation tends to 
become lost in the subjective reac- 
tions of its principals. The Troubled 
Air, in particular, is really the story 
of the betrayal of an ill-conceived 
friendship, and the external circum- 
stances are incidental to that story. 
Yet it is most difficult for one who 
has been close to the problems con- 
cerned to assess the effect of such 
works upon the lay reader. Undoubt- 
edly there are many whose interest 
can best be aroused through subjec- 
tive channels, and who through emo- 
tional identification will gain an aware- 
ness that they would never obtain 
from an objective presentation. 


All of these books deal usefully © 


with various aspects of the problem 
of disloyalty. But they are mainly cur- 
rent analyses, and one feels a need 
for a broader perspective. Two other 
excellent works meet this need, and 
complement each other most satisfac- 
torily. Neither should be read without 
consulting the other as a_ healthful, 
critical rejoinder. 


Il 


The Battle Against Disloyalty, by 
Nathaniel Weyl, devotes several chap- 
ters to a lively recital of loyalty prob- 
lems, subversion, and the 
rise of federal justice and the police 
power, from Washington’s time to 
World War I. The developments he 
relates are not usually found in his- 
tory books. Most readers probably will 
be interested to learn that test oaths 
were imposed upon teachers, lawyers, 
and apothecaries during the Revolu- 
tion; that Washington resorted to anti- 
Catholic propaganda to encourage de- 
sertions among the British and Hes- 
sian enemy, and that this device ac- 
celerated the desertions of the Irish 
from his own ranks; that until 1838 
no American city provided daytime 
police protection, nor any at night 
save unarmed watchmen; that not 
until 1870 was the federal Depart- 
ment of Justice organized. 


Wey] reviews critically the develop- 
ment of precedents of repression dur- 
ing the Civil War and World War I 
periods, and the emergence of the 
doctrine of “clear and present danger” 
as the legal basis for suspension of 
civil rights that are otherwise invio- 
late. He supports the current trend of 
anti-subversive measures; but his sup- 
port is generally reasoned and critical, 
and he does not hesitate to denounce 
practices that he believes are insup- 
portable. It is inevitable that some 
of his views should evoke criticism. 
He appears to confuse the loyalty pro- 
gram with the security regulations im- 
posed upon scientists; he states that 
the effect of the loyalty program “has 
been to eliminate a pro-Communist 
climate in which both espionage and 
the distortion of government policy 
in the interests of the Soviet Union 
flourished”; he remarks casually that 
the House Un-American Activities 
Committee “has become a responsible 
body”; he credits Soviet atomic espio- 
nage with bringing about “a danger- 
ous shift in the world balance of 
power.” Yet the book as a whole is a 
forthright and refreshing effort to ana- 
lyze and place in historical context 
some of the most controversial and 
difficult questions of our national life. 

Witch Hunt—The Revival of Here- 
sy, by Carey McWilliams, does not 
deal primarily with such clear-cut offi- 
cial proceedings as the loyalty pro- 
gram and security clearances. It is 
more concerned with the peripheral 
effects of the struggle against Commu- 
nist power, which Weyl is inclined 
to minimize. McWilliams is generally 
non-committal as to the subversive 
potentialities of the Communist Party 
or other anti-democratic organizations; 
he deals with repercussions of the 
struggle upon individual Communists 
and others who are caught in the path 
of the anti-subversive bandwagon. 
Where Wey] justifies the anti-subver- 
sive programs on the ground of na- 
tional security, McWilliams calls at- 
tention to the undoubted extensions 
and abuses of these procedures that 
come about through bigotry, gulli- 
bility, ignorance, malice, and other 
vagrant influences. He stresses the 
tendency to identify loyalty with total 
conformity, and any kind of non-con- 
formist thinking with subversion, and 
takes up in detail the workings of this 
tendency in education, art, the Civil 
Service, and other areas. 

He regards the effort to expose and 
harrass those suspected of “un-Ameri- 
can” beliefs as an inquisition directed 
against all heresy in social and politi- 


cal thinking, and no different in kind 
from the Inquisition in Europe, the 
persecutions of witches, or other pro- 
ceedings against dissenting groups in 
times of social change. “In equinoctial 
times, when day and night are in 
balance, when old worlds are dying 
and new worlds are struggling to be 
born, there is always a prevalence of 
witches. ... Witch hunts are a means 
by which, in time of storm, the belief 
in witches is exploited in order to con- 
trol men’s thoughts and to police their 
loyalties.” 
—J. H. Rusu 


“THE FORRESTAL DIARIES” 


The Forrestal Diaries. Edited by WaLTER 
Mixus with the collaboration of E. S. 
Durrtecp. New York: Viking Press, 
1951. Pp. 581. $5.00. 


HEN James Forrestal held 
W the posts of Secretary of the 
Navy and then Secretary of 
Defense, he was a baffling figure. That 
he thoroughly atcha the difficul- 
ties of being a top government official 
in a democracy is clear from his re- 
mark in 1948 that the difficulty of 
government work was that it “not only 
has to be well done, but the public 
has to be convinced that it is bein 
well done.” Although The Forrest 
Diaries demonstrates his arduous work- 
ing schedule and his ability in a num- 
ber of areas, they still do not reveal 
too much about the man. As the editor 
of the Diaries, Walter Millis of the 
New York Herald-Tribune, comments: 
“Forrestal was accustomed to keep 
his inner emotions under a tight con- 
According to Mr. Millis, the dia 
material with which he had to oak 
consisted of “fifteen loose-leaf binders, 
containing something less than three 
thousand typewritten pages in all. 
Their contents were of several kinds. 
Many of the pages were simply the 
daily calendars of appointments with 
no further notation. Some, especially 
in the earlier portions of the diary, 
bore only pasted-in newspaper clip- 
pings or similar memorabilia. Many 
carried copies of important secret doc- 
uments, originating in Forrestal’s own 
or in other Departments, obviously re- 
tained for reference. The larger part 
of the material, however, was made up 
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of the diary notes proper—tersely dic- 
tated memoranda of significant meet- 
ings, conversations, luncheon and din- 
ner interviews, with occasional reflec- 
tive comments on men or events.... 
From the first, the editorial task was 
not easy. On the one hand, there was 
little or no thematic continuity in the 
material; on the other hand, it lacked 
the temporal continuity of a running 
day-by-day record.” 

The last two sentences of this state- 
ment by the editor particularly need 
to be borne in mind. Most of Forres- 
tal’s entries were extremely brief. In 
fact, most of the excerpts are so frag- 
mentary that, although they will be of 
use to the scholar in piecing out a 
larger story, the general reader may 
well find himself driven to distraction. 
The Forrestal diary was so fragmen- 
tary that the editorial material fre- 

uently overshadows the diary. In 
three chapters selected at random, 
the editorial material is well over one- 
half the words in those chapters. One 
wonders, as a result, if Mr. Millis did 
not make a mistake in presenting the 
material as he did. Would it not have 
been a more readable and useful book 
if, like Robert E. Sherwood in Roose- 
velt and Hopkins, he had digested the 
material and then written a narrative 
story liberally sprinkled with quotes 
from the diary? 

Inevitably the book will be com- 
pared to other memoirs of a recent 
date. Although the publishers claim 
that The Forrestal Diaries “is the most 
revealing public document of our 
time,” this is a long way from the 
truth. The book is by no means as val- 
uable as Robert E. Sherwood’s Roose- 
velt and Hopkins, Winston Churchill's 
The Second World War, or Henry L. 
Stimson’s and McGeorge Bundy’s On 
Active Service. It is, however, some- 
what more lively than Cordell Hull's 
Memoirs, a useful but pedestrian book. 

There are some fascinating items in 
The Forrestal Diaries. Russian-Ameri- 
can relations, the atom bomb, United 
States policy toward China, the Pales- 
tine issue, the struggle for unification 
of the armed services, and the grow- 
ing power of the military in foreign 
policy formation are some of the issues 
that run throughout the volume. 


J 


as 


Forrestal’s notations about some of 
the personalities with whom he worked 
are among the most interesting pages 
of the book. He writes about Presi- 
dent Truman: “... We are fortunate in 
having Mr. Truman, a man who, while 
he reflects the liberal forces both in 
this country and throughout the world, 
is nevertheless a conservative in the 
real sense of the word—a conserver of 
the things we hope to keep.” Of Gen- 
eral MacArthur, Forrestal observes: 
“MacArthur had a high degree of pro- 
fessional ability, mortgaged, however, 
to his sensitivity and his vanity.” For- 
restal comments about Secretary of 
State Stettinius: “I remarked it was 
clear that Mr. Stettinius was not a 
Disraeli, a Metternich, or a Machia- 
velli....” And Forrestal quotes Sum- 
ner Welles as saying “that the greatest 
calamity in the United States was the 
appointment of Byrnes as Secretary 
of State.” 

Forrestal frequently followed the 
practice of merely recording what 
other people said without commenting 
on the statements himself. In view 
of the brevity of most of his summa- 
ries of such things as cabinet meetings, 
meetings with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and the National Security Council, it 
is worth speculating as to how accu- 
rate some of these diary entries are. 
There is no doubt Forrestal tried to 
make them accurate, but it is not easy 
in one paragraph to summarize a high 
official’s opinion on the Soviet Union 
or on the Chinese Communists or on 
the National budget in relation to de- 
fense expenditures. 

The nuances in a person’s argument 
cannot appear in a one-paragraph sum- 
mary of a conversation that may have 
lasted an hour. At times when Forres- 
tal clearly makes errors in recording 
an event, the editor corrects the mis- 


“We stand in need of some durable plan which will forever put an end to our 
hostilities and unite us by the lasting ties of mutual affection and fidelity.” 
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—IsocraTEs, circa 400 B.c. 


take in a foreword or footnote. It is 
most unfortunate, therefore, that Mr. 
Millis allowed the confused statement 
on where the responsibility lay for the 
United States not having a corridor to 
Berlin (p. 452) to go without an edi- 
torial comment pointing out the cor- 
rect facts in the situation. 

One inestimable value of using dia- 
ry material, of course, is that the ma- 
terial is not re-written to fit new cli- 
mates of opinion. Furthermore, forget- 
ful people are reminded of what their 
true position once was. In this light 
and in view of General MacArthur’s 
recent testimony to Congress, it is in- 
teresting to read that MacArthur in 
February 1945, insisted that we must 
get Russia into the Far Eastern War, 
and that it was General Eisenhower 
at Potsdam who objected to giving 
Russia any concessions for entering 
the war against Japan. 

Forrestal’s own prejudices about 
peoples and problems occasionally ap- 
pear in the book. It is clear that he 
dislikes intellectuals, that he liked 
“practical people” like himself from 
the financial world, and that he was 
quite intolerant of criticism of U.S. 
foreign policy from outside govern- 
ment ranks. When Henry Wallace at- 
tacked the American attitude toward 
Russia on a tour of Britain in 1947, 
Forrestal wanted to have his passport 
withdrawn. Tom Clark, then Attorney 
General, suggested not allowing Wal- 
lace to re-enter the country, but the 
President, wiser than his aids, fol- 
lowed neither course of action. 

In spite of the weaknesses of The 
Forrestal Diaries, the first Secretary 
of Defense does emerge as a man who 
early realized that power was essential 
to foreign policy, that domestic poli- 
tics over Palestine should not endanger 
national security, and that a sound 
economy at home was essential to 
winning the struggle with the Soviet 
Union. As he wrote in 1948: “. . . There 
are no easy black and white solutions 
for the problems which face this coun- 
try. How to secure the formation of 
capital necessary to our plant replen- 
ishment, how to secure a tax system 
which will provide the incentive and 
the opportunity for the individual ac- 
quisition of capital, how to balance 
between a military organization suffi- 
ciently formidable to a any other 
country reason to stop, look and listen, 
without at the same time its eating 
our national heads off—these are seg- 
ments of a very complex matter which 
must trouble any citizen who under- 
stands it... .” 

—WALTER JOHNSON 
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Quotes Without 
Comment 


“Another of America’s atomic bombs 
flashed in the desert against a bright 
dawn Tuesday. It gave observers a 
man-made display of fireworks that 
rivaled the Aurora Borealis. 

“The deadly beauty was dropped by 
an Air Force B-29 from an extremel 
high altitude, probably 30,000 feet. 
It burst in red and white glory at an 
altitude of about 1,000 feet above the 
floor of the Yucca Flat test site... .” 


—From an Associated Press 
dispatch of October 31, 
1951 


From Yugoslavia this month, the 
Associated Press reported an unofficial 
request from Marshall Tito’s deputy 
chief of staff for some American atom- 
ic bombs. 

“We could use them well,” said Gen- 
eral .Peko Dapcevic. “We are in a 
good position to use them.” He also 


said the Yugoslavs could build more . 


air fields for strategic bombing of Rus- 
sia if given American material. 


“Nearly a third of the papers sched- 
uled for presentation at this Chicago 
meeting of the American Physical So- 
ciety represent accomplishments in re- 
search supported in part, or entirely, 
by the Office of Naval Research.” 

—From a leaflet distributed 
at the October meeting of 
the AMERICAN PuysicAL 
SOcIETY 


“What I am opposed to is unstra- 
tegic bombing, which monopolized so 
large a part of the joint Anglo-Ameri- 
can effort in the last war. 

“Should such bombing be resorted 
to in the next war on the scale it was 
in the last, though again the enemy 
may be defeated, Europe will be eco- 
nomically destroyed and America mor- 
ally, mortally wounded, because all 
the high ideals she stands for will, 
spiritually, be pulverized.” 

—May. Gen, J. F. C. FuLLEr, 

Ordnance, September—October, 1949 


“Since we cannot hope to match the 
Iron Curtain countries in manpower, 
our advantage lies in our superiority 
in scientific and technical know-how.” 


—Mayj. Gen. Lewis B. HERSHEY 


“, +. If it were humanly possible and 
within financial reach to give complete 
protection from the atomic bomb... 
that would be the desire of all of us. 
But ... you cannot build enough holes 
in the ground with all the money in 
the federal Treasury, including the 
federal debt, to be perfectly safe from 
the atomic bomb.” 


—Rep. Jamie L. Wuirren 


“I suggest that it might be especially 
beneficial if it were to become custom- 
ary for every meeting of a professional 
society to devote at least one session 
to a discussion of the political and so- 
cial implications of developments in 
that field. This would furnish a sys- 
tematic way of focusing the spotlight 
on matters of general concern.” 


—James R. Jr. 
President 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


NEW SAFETY-DESIGN 
FUME HOOD for handling 
Radioactive Isotopes 


Design approved for use by Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies 


e Air foils at hood face allow air to enter without turbulences. 
© Low Velocity . . . operates with less than half the CFM of air needed on 


a conventional type h 


e Air current directed across working surfaces removes heavy gases. 
e Entire interior of hood is stainless steel for easy decontamination. 
© Steel grating supports working surface, giving load carrying capacity up 


to 400 Ibs. per sq. ft. 


e Equipped with blower switch, warning light, and “over load” warning bell. 
e All service controls outside—no reaching in. 


@ Outside measurements: Height 9 ft.; width 6 ft.; depth 3 ft. 6 in. Five inch 
Stainless Steel Sink welded into top. 


' Precision built by Kewaunee Mfg. Co., one of America’s oldest and 
largest makers of fine Laboratory Equipment, including all types 
of Stainless Steel Equipment for Radioactive Laboratories. 


We also manufacture Laboratory Tables, 
Sinks, etc., for all types of Laboratories 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


J. A. Campbell, President 


5088 SOUTH CENTER STREET+> ADRIAN, MICHICAN 
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University employees, while effective 
immediately, is not retroactive. Thus, 
the eighteen faculty members dis- 
missed as nonsigners since 1949 will 
not be rehired automatically. (Final 
action in this matter must therefore 
await a State Supreme Court ruling.) 
The regents pointed out that the 
oath was superfluous since the state- 
wide Levering Act was sufficient to 
keep subversives off the campuses. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Dr. Thomas H. Johnson, chairman 
of the Physics Department of the 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, has 
been appointed director of the Re- 
search Division of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission. Dr. Johnson will 
fill the post vacated by Dr. Kenneth S. 
Pitzer who became dean of the Col- 
lege of Chemistry at the University of 
California after leaving the AEC on 
June 18, 1951. Dr. Pitzer had been 
research director for two and one-half 
years. 

Dr. Johnson, 52, served as the chief 
physicist at the Aberdeen, Maryland, 
Proving Ground during World War II 
and was associate director at Aber- 
deen in 1946 and 1947 until he joined 
the Brookhaven staff. Preceding his 
war work, Dr. Johnson spent twelve 
years as assistant director of the Bartol 
Research Foundation, where he was 
active in cosmic ray research. 


NEW BRITISH ATOMIC HEAD 


From England an announcement has 
been made of the recent appointment 
of Lt. Gen. Sir Frederick Edgworth 
Morgan, K.C.B., to the post of Con- 
troller of Atomic Energy. He assumed 
his duties on October 1 of this year, 
succeeding Lord Portal of Hungerford, 
who is relinquishing his post. 

In 1943, Gen. Morgan served as 
Chief of Staff to the Supreme Allied 
Commander (Designate), and was 
Deputy Chief of Staff to the Supreme 
Commander, Allied Expeditionary 
Force in 1944—45. General Morgan’s 
experience of the planning of the in- 
vasion of Europe by the Allied Armies 
has been FA in his well-known 
book Overture to Overlord. 


Note to Readers— 


In this department of the Bulletin 
we try to report objectively on the 
main news events in social and polit- 
ical implications of science. News for 
this section should be sent to Dr. Peter 
Axel, Department of Physics, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. The dead- 
line is the 7th of each month. 
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METZNER AND KESSLER: WHAT 
ARE PEOPLE THINKING? 


(Continued from page 341) 


The very fact that most of those 
questioned responded with the final 
conclusion that in the long run we shall 
be the better for the discovery of 
atomic power shows the vagueness in 
the minds of the public regarding just 
how this is true. In what ways shall we 
be the better off for the discovery in 
peace and in war? Again, there was 
agreement that the youth of the nation 
must be equipped for fuller under- 
standing of atomic science. This is an 
industry and power, it is generally be- 
lieved, for the generations to come. 

This may in fact be the case. But it 
is also true that it is our generation 
which must make it so. In order to do 
this, we must have a more widespread 
understanding and a greater enthus- 
iasm. And it is the scientist who can 
foster and spur on such an interest by a 
fuller attempt to integrate his research 
with the lives of the population at 
large. If this is not done, the problem 
of dispelling the inertia of complacency 
will become more and more—just an- 
other one for the “experts to worry 
about.” 


BOND: DEFENSE AGAINST 
FIRE EFFECTS 


(Continued from page 340) 


buildings of this type not over three 
or four stories need to be considered. 
Fire storms can be avoided by pro- 
viding suitable open ground space 
around each wood building. Confla- 
grations (the spread of fire from build- 
ing to building) cannot be wholly 
avoided in wooden cities by space 
alone if wooden shingle roofs are 
used, Such roofs can be ignited b 
sparks at great distances. But wi 
spark-resistant roof coverings, some 
reference points may be assumed. For 
example, consider one- to two-story 
wood dwellings, not over 2,000 square 
feet floor area. If each is on a 10,000 
square foot lot, the possibility of a fire 
storm can be ruled out. Similarly, 
three-deckers not over 3,000 square 
feet each in a 15,000 square foot lot 
would not contribute to a fire storm. 

Municipal building departments and 
fire prevention bureaus can promote 
the gradual of the 
of closely built blocks, and throug 
zoning laws, eventually secure segre- 
gation and spacing of hazardous occu- 
pancies like lumber yards. City plan- 
ning can be effective in stopping con- 
gestion in new parts of the cities. This 
process could be accelerated if mili- 
tary authorities would keep the mili- 
tary considerations of civil defense 
constantly before the state and local 
officials concerned with building codes, 
fire prevention codes, zoning laws, and 
city planning. 


SENATORS OPPOSE SECRECY 


According to Drew Pearson’s syndi- 
cated column, “Washington-Merry- 
Go-Round,” Senators Kenneth McKel- 
lar and Patrick McCarran recently 
tried to “browbeat the nation’s top 
secret” out of Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion Chairman Gordon Dean at a com- 
mittee hearing. 

At a closed session: of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, according 
to Pearson’s report, Senator McKellar 
asked Mr. Dean, “What have you 
done with the money that we appro- 
priated last year?” 

“We have done a great deal of work, 
and we have expanded the program 
X-fold,” Dean replied. (The amount 
of increase is not to be released). 

“How many bombs do we have?” 
McKellar is said to have asked. 

“A very substantial amount,” parried 
Mr. Dean. 


“That does not answer the ques- 
tion,” exploded McKellar. “How much 
has gone into bombs?” 

Dean refused to answer, and Sena- 
tor McCarran, of Nevada, questioned 
him about numbers of carloads of 
uranium ore. 

Then Senator McKellar came in 
again....“You have got two bombs 
or you have got one thousand or you 
have got six or seventeen, and we 
don’t know what you have got, and 
we don’t know whether you have got 
enough to fight a war or not... .” 

Dean said the number was “sub- 
stantial,” and McKellar replied that 
“what would be a substantial number 
in one man’s eyes would be very dif- 
ferent in another man’s eyes. .. .” 

But, according to Pearson, the Com- 
missioner to the end refused to give 
the figure. 
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IS FOR CHILDREN . 


Everyone knows that. . . . But the world today has millions of forgotten 
children for whom there will be no Santa Claus unless someone re- 
members them. These are the boys and girls who were infants when 
World War II began and whose only home is now an orphanage or 
children’s village dependent upon charity for clothes and food. The 
daily headlines tell of inflation and rearmament . . . of increased pro- 
duction overseas . . . of tourist attractions. ... And somehow we forget 
the young orphaned and lost, the crippled and war-blinded—the chil- 
dren who still need our help. 


This Christmas, CARE asks you to remember . . . and to help make 
the holiday a happy one for those children. The war left 250,000 orphans 
in France. One child in every eight was orphaned in Greece; one in 
every 25 in Finland. Italy counted 75,000 war orphans in Naples alone; 
65,000 in Rome; 40,000 in Milan. They are children who still need your 
CARE .. . along with the war orphans of Norway, Holland and 
Germany . . . of the Philippines and atom-scarred Japan. And no one 
can begin to count the newly-orphaned children of Korea who are 
now homeless, hungry and cold. 


For $10, you can have a CARE Standard Food Package delivered, in 
your name, to an ae or children’s poy. in any European or 
Asian country served by CARE. Other food or clothing textile varieties 
are priced from $4 to $18.75 for a special Holiday Package which 
features a whole canned turkey and all the dinner trimmings. There 
are even $10 CARE packages of new children’s books to delight young 
people anywhere. Whatever CARE gift you send to the world’s “for- 
gotten children,” the joy you bring will help to make this a happier 
Christmas for you, too. 


Send Gift Orders To: 


CARE 


20 BROAD STREET - NEW YORK 5- NEW YORK 
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CIVIL DEFENSE the ATOMIC AGE 


Now available . . . Two special issues devoted exclusively 
to the problems of Civil Defense 


For a limited time only, the Bulletin’s two special issues on Civil Defense are available at 
the special combined price of only $1.50; bulk orders of 25 or more copies of either issue 


billed at 75 cents per copy. 


Fill out the convenient order blank now . . . our supply is limited! 


Dispersal—Defense through Decentralization 
including: 
Industrial Dispersion in the United States 
by Ralph E. Lapp, author of Must We Hide? 


Federal Action Towards a National Dispersal Policy 
by William L. C. Wheaton, Chairman, Department of 
Regional Planning, Harvard University 


“Is Your Plant a Target?” 
Reprint of National Security Resources Board Booklet 


The Blight of Our Cities 
by Goodhue Livingston, Jr., Commissioner, Depart- 
ment of City Planning, New York City 

A Program for Urban Dispersal 
by Donald and Astrid Monson, City Planners, Detroit 
Housing Commission 

Cities Are Here to Stay 
by Robert E. Merriam, Alderman, City of Chicago 


Politics in Dispersal 
by Richard Bolling, Representative, State of Missouri 


Dispersal—A Selected Reading List 
compiled by Bethold Altmann and Harry Moskowitz 


President Truman’s Official Statement On Dispersal 


Federal Dispersion Policy Stresses Local Initiative 
by Jack Gorrie, NSRB Chairman 


Civil Defense against Atomic Attack 
Including: 

The Importance of Civil Defense Planning 
by W. Stuart Symington, former Chairman, National 
Security Resources Board 

History of Civilian Defense in the U.S. 
by Elwyn A. Mauck, author of “Civilian Defense in 
the United States, 1940-1945” 

The Strategy of Civil Defense 
by Ralph E. Lapp 

A Mayor Looks at the Civil Defense Problem 
by Frank Zeidler, Mayor of Milwaukee 

Lessons from the Last War 
by Marc Peter, Jr., Civil Defense Attache, U.S. Em- 
bassy in London, 1942-1945 

The Effects of the New Weapons 
by Joseph O. Hirschfelder, Naval Research Laboratory, 
University of Wisconsin 

Dispersal is Good Business 
by Tracy Augur, former President, American Institute 
of Planners 

The Treatment of Irradiation Sickness 
by J. Garrott Allen, Peter V. Moulder, and Daniel M. 
Enerson, Department of Surgery, Billings Hospital, 
University of Chicago 

Psychological Problems of A-Bomb Defense 
by Irving L. Janis, Department of Psychology, Yale 
University 

Fire Aspects of Civil Defense 


by Horatio Bond, Chief Engineer, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association 


Special 
Combined Price 
Only *1.50 


zation.” 


NOW! 


0 Please send me 


0 Please send me 


BULLETIN OF THE ATOMIC SCIENTISTS 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


(C Please send me both Civil Defense issues at the special combined price of $1.50. 


copies of “Dispersal—Defense Through Decentrali- 


copies of “Civil Defense Against Atomic Attack.” 
My check or money order is inclosed. 


Order Your Copies 
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